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342 MADISON AVENUE 


WRITERS WHO NEED HELP COME TO ME BECAUSE— 


Jury BELIEVE IN EXPERTS. They know that 
actual editorial experience, mastery of literary technique, and long training 
in helping writers over the first hurdles are not found in many people. 


Bes WISH TO DEVELOP THE BEST, NOT 
THE WORST OF WHICH THEY ARE CAPABLE. It requires no great 
skill to teach or learn the pulp formulas but it takes something more to 
evoke from a given writer his own individual message and show him how 
to make literary use of that. 


we KNOW THAT ACCURATE MARKETING 
ADVICE WILL BE GIVEN THEM ALWAYS. Editorial requirements are 
best understood by those who have been editors. I furnish my writers with 
lists of markets — names and addresses. The actual marketing I generally 
leave to my collaborators themselves, or to established agents to whom I 
introduce them; in special cases I put my own enthusiasm to work on a 
sale. In current issues of SEP, Liberty, MacLean’s, are stories which I plotted 
or criticized; in the American, a serial. MacMillan’s has just published a 
popular mystery whose plot I had a hand in. 


oo FULLY REALIZE THE ADVANTAGE TO 
THEM OF WORKING WITH THE AUTHOR OF THE TEXTBOOK 
THEY HAVE BEEN USING. Learning writers everywhere in this country 
use my ‘“‘Narrative Technique” as the soundest and clearest text on the craft 
of fiction. A reading of that book has prepared them for rapid, exciting 
progress with its author. 


7 HAVE HEARD OF MY SUCCESS IN 
BUILDING LITERARY CAREERS IN THIS COUNTRY. Novelists, big 
time serial writers, story writers, literary and popular, playwrights, Hollywood 
studio writers, editors and editorial assistants many hundreds of them 
have attended my classes at New York University and worked with me by 
mail and so grounded themselves soundly in dramatic technique, human in- 
terest, characterization, reader psychology. They come to me because their 


basic needs are my specialty. 


Fbow TO CONNECT: write. What’s your prob- 
lem? I'll answer promptly and send my free booklet, “‘How I Work With 
Writers’. Or (and) send me a manuscript. Fees: $3 for an Agency Report, 
$5 for a Full Collaborative Criticism, for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 





NEW YORK CITY 
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The Forum 


This is close to an all-time world’s record. A 
15,600 word novelette laid at noon yesterday on 
the desk of Raymond A. Palmer, managing edi- 
tor of Amazing Stories and Fantastic Adventures, 
published by Ziff-Davis, Chicago, was an ac- 
ceptance the same day and the check for $156.00 
was in my hands this morning—less than -twenty- 
four hours between submission and check! 

You probably listen to a lot of kicks—you’ve 
listened to some from me—about slow reports 
and slower checks, and I thought you might like 
to hear about a fast report and a fast check. 

R. M. WiuiaMs, 
6120 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, [Il. 





Sir: 
Here is news for your readers! The Dell Pub- 
lishing Company will resume publication of the 
following magazines: 
War Birds 
War Aces 


War Novels 
War Stories 
F. A. McCuHEsney, 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





Sir: 

I seek a successful writing companion to spend 
the fall and winter with me. Or a couple would 
suit well, for mother and I live in a big twelve 
room house. For a trailerite I have a dandy 
spot in the pines. 

I live on a 50 acre potato farm between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay. The Bay 
and the Ocean temper the winters; the pines 
soothe the nerves. Swimming is good and fishing 
is among America’s best; we have just discovered 
marlin, Capt. John Smith planned to move James- 
town here in 1622. Plenty of history is here as 
are many unique characters including, “Aunt 
Gloomy,” “Porgie Joe,’ and “Lady Windbag.” I 
will furnish bank and other references and ex- 
pect the same. 

WriTer’s DicEsT is as necessary as my horse, 
but it has one fault: It does not issue often 
enough. 

Rosert S. Parsons, 
Townsend, Va. 





Sir: 
Baroness von Holstein of Sweden in the Septem- 
ber W. D. Forum says: 
. We who could speak and write pure Eng- 
lish get laughed at.... 
Get laughed at? Pure English? 
My dear Baroness. . . . 
L. B. RossorovucH, 
1730 West 100th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


East [2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The Writer’s Digest 
$2.00 the year. Vor 19, No. 11. 





PRIZE 





CONTESTS 


HOW TO WIN THEM 


Toss YOUR hidden writing ability, 
idea cresting Haculty into quick, 
useful CASH! Helen King, veteran 
contest JUDGE, now shows you what 
kind of limericks, slogans, letters, 
titles, jingles, puzzle answers usually 
WIN. id she teaches you, step by 
step, how to create such prize-winning 
entries YOURSELF. 
_ Business firms spend and give away 
in prize contests about $27,000,000 
This very month, many thou- 




















Partial 
Contents 
(288 pages) 


What Makes a 
Winner Win? 


offer: et your share of this money. 
Learn how to use professional contest- 3 F ec ‘a 
winning techniques. uccesstu 

Whether you're a regular contester Contesting 
or only a ginner, iss King wa 
clearly tell you how to make How to Write 
entries catch the judges’ eyes. Hee Prize Letters 
i tk EE CONS Bw 

grew out of her 

experience in judging over 20,000,000 How to Create 
entries. It’s authoritative! In it she a Winning 
shows you how to avoid the many Slogan 
unconsciously-made mistakes that will 
always eliminate you, mistakes that 16 W 
will keep your entries out of the 6 ays to 
favored few that actually £5 et through Write Better 
to the head judges. Miss King names Limericks and 
big money winners, tells their methods, Jingles 
gives prize-winning examples, answers 
your every contest question. A com How Entries 
plete course in contest-winning by a 
famous contest judge! Are Judged 
FREE: If ire order your copy of her Who Are the 
book now, Miss King will give you a Winners? 











personal analysis of your contest- 
writing ability, from your own sample, 
F oH ngs for handling and postage). 

t contest judge 
point = your best talents as a 
contester. 


SEND NO MONEY | 


You need_not risk a penny to 
examine Helen King’s remark- 
able new book. Simply send 
witht below and deposit $2. “4 
with the postman when 
4 ee If not ‘delighted 
its pp winaing help, 
a book for refund in full. 
You CAN’T lose—and you can 
learn how you CAN WIN! 
Mail the coupon today—then 
get ready to profit from the 
expert advice a professional 
contest judge is ay or 
give A 
RUGBY HOUSE, Dept. * 32, 
fee New York, 


Do's and Don'ts 











RUGBY HOUSE 

Dept. 32, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Helen King’ s PRIZE CONTESTS: HOW 
TO WIN THEM, containing ‘entry blank’’ for a FREE 
co- analysis by Miss King of my own contest technique. 

Pay. postman only $2.50 plus postage, and reserve 
right to return book to you within 5 days for full refund, 
if not satisfied. 





FOUND 00 0 nscusdicededivdssctnssucnissdssucsticeindteel 

RBRIOEB vc vccsdqeesiverscesvecccsscessdevecesssoesbeune 

GN bocacasnpencsmeteceeessabnedens State... cscccvccccesvuge 
Check here if enclosing $2.50. Then WE prepay 
postage. Same refund guarantee applies. 
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This is Real Money 
“Today I received a check for 
$20.00 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it? The other day 
I counted up just how much I 
have won on advertisement con- 
tests. It amounted to 
$1,620.00.” 

Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, 
Texas 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors.. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “professional touch” editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today ... 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 


Miss 
Mr. { - DSR RR 
Mrs. 


Address ........ 


All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on tos. 
7365 





Writer’s Dicgest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 
I am interested in buying a small newspaper 
located anywhere in the United States, and should 
like your assistance. 

The paper I should consider purchasing must be 
one that will afford ample opportunities for a 
young journalist. It must be one which can be 
had at a moderate price, with a circulation pro- 
portionate to its locality. My sponsor and my 
partners are able to furnish cash for a newspaper 
of promising outlook. 

FREDERIC GOSHE 
2423 Ninth Street, S. W. 
Canton, Ohio. 





Sir: 

Please publish my name and address in the next 
issue of WritTEeR’s Diczst. I buy, on a commission 
basis, gag ideas from free lance writers and pay 
the author after the cartoon is sold and paid for, 

The magazines to which I have sold during the 
past twelve months are: Click, Look, Successful 
Farming, Farmer’s Wife, Farm Journal, American 
Boy, etc., 

I will pay the author a commission of 25% 
on net amount that I receive from each cartoon 
sold for which the author supplied the gag. 

I may add: I have been at the cartoon game 
a little over two years and during that time have 
sold around three hundred cartoons. I have sold 
twenty-nine cartoons since the first of July. 

Irv Hacciunp, 
Holt, Minn. 





Sir: 

I ara writing Plays for small children, which 
have been published in “The Instructor” and 
other educational magazines. Also some _ have 
found their way into Books of Children’s Plays. 

I have been indebted to the Writer’s Dicest 
for all the markets to which I have sent them. 

Besides the benefit I have had from the Diczst 
I enjoy reading it each month and hope to con- 
tinue for a long time to come. 

Jessiz B. McCvurracu, 
2529 Elm Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 





Sir: 

YOURS is a new monthly magazine with more 
than 100,000 national circulation. Its first issue, 
dated October, 1939, will be distributed early in 
October and we are now in the market for cer 
tain material for subsequent issues. 

YOURS is bought in bulk quantities by large 
power laundries throughout the country and dis- 
tributed to their respective customers by once-a 
month insertion in the customer’s bundle. Only 
one laundry has the right to distribute YOURS 
in an area. Readers are of upper income bracket 
class, predominantly women. 

We are in the market for articles of 1200 to 
2000 words in length on planning a Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve party; on how a young 
matron can keep fit during the Winter (simplicity 
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A SPECIALIST IN RESULTS 


Beginners Say: 


Let me thank you for 
our check. Certainly I 
ave learn more of 
writing in the three 
months I have worked 
with you than I ever 
had the various 
courses I took. Not 
once have you praised 
a piece of writing that 
was inferior in any way. 
The two agents tried 
previously to you were 
inclined to try to slip 
rose-colored glasses on 
me when, confidentially, 
my work was terrible. 


Robert M. Smith 


Here is a new yarn for 

criticism, I 

THE BO 

TRAIL | last, 

Naturally, y 

that you had to send it 

back, but you've really 

fixed it up this time— 

so much so in fact, that 

4 by ll have to do is re- 
it! Many thanks. 

That’ s what I call /‘lay- 

ing it on the line.’’ 


James H. Hood 


What splendid news I 
found waiting for me in 
the post office! I have 
tead and reread it a 
dozen times and each 
time I am a little hap- 
pier and a bit more sur- 
eseet. One hundred dol- 
nd Liberty seem 
like words found only in 
other people’s dictionar- 


ies. 
Stewart Toland 


our point about 
nye -~ ng i a o clue 


your 

a and patient 
editing, much more com- 
pactness and readability. 


Harriet Strachstein 





THE RECORD SHOWS: my service is unique. There 
are literary agents who confine their services to estab- 
lished professional writers; agents who specialize in 
either pulp or slick magazines and fail to understand 
requirements outside their specialty; a few capable 
critics who teach the art and technique of story con- 
struction but know little of market requirements and 
selling. But 


THE RECORD SHOWS: I am a specialist in results. 
In the first eight months of this year I sold stories 
and articles to thirty-five different smooth paper mag- 
azines, sixty-six different pulp magazines; serious, ro- 
mantic, detective and juvenile novels, and fact books, 
to publishers. 


THE RECORD SHOWS: I constantly help clients 
write the best stories and articles of which they are 
capable. I helped Stewart Toland make a first sale to 
a pulp; early this week I sent her a check for a second 
sale—to Liberty. Last week I made a first sale to 
Toronto Star for Katherine Webb. The week before 
I sent Laura Loudon a check for a sale to American 
—her second sale, the first being to a pulp. Other 
recent beginners’ sales have been to Woman’s Home 
Companion, Adventure, This Week, Country Home, 
Home Life, Unknown, Argosy, etc. Pulp writers have 
recently received my checks for stories sold to Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Country Gentleman, Elks, 
Country Home, Liberty, etc. 


THE RECORD SHOWS: Editors of many big, smooth 
paper, intermediate and pulp magazines send me 
promising writers who need constructive literary help 
and sales service. 


This service is available to you. For details send a 
3c stamp for your free copy of SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS. Or, better, send a manuscript 
for criticism. The fee ($3.00 for manuscripts up to 
2000 words; $5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words; 75c per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000 words) will be refunded 
if the manuscript is salable; if it isn’t, the fee covers 
a detailed criticism of its weaknesses, full suggestions 
for revision if the story has editorial possibilities. 





Professionals Say: 


Thanks, fella, for the 

from Country 
Home at 10c a word! 
But for your help in re- 
vising that story, I 
know it wouldn’t have 
gone over and I'd still 
be a pulpateer with no 
smooth paper sale to my 
credi 


Joe Csida 


The contract arrange- 
ments you have made 
are satisfactory in every 
way. Congratulations 
on a fine piece of diplo- 
matic work! You're a 
reat combination of 
wyer, father confes- 
sor, and mediator to 
Straighten out my tan- 
gled affairs so satisfac- 
torily. At last I can go 
to work and finish this 
long-delayed book of 


mine. 
R. A. Winston 


and suggestions for 
rovement were mar- 
va ous, and I think the 
revisions now. give the 
interchanges between 
characters considerably 
more oomph. As I look 
ahead to the rest of the 
story, I find the pros- 
pects for emotional 
scenes very challenging. 
I'll go ahead with the 
rest of the novel now 
and I can’t tell you how 
very secure I feel hav- 
ing you gupervise the 
Thank you for the 
snorbet tips and for the 
great pains you've taken 
ns developing the book 
r. 


his 
Lucile Edgerton 


Thank you for the Red- 
book check. I’m enclos- 
ing the signed contract 
for the book and I think 
you were very clever 
about this. Dodd Mea 

seems to have bis» hopes 
for A GREAT Y and 
I trust I aes up_ to 
their expectations. The 
manuscript will arrive 
in time for any neces- 


sary blue-penciling. 
Elizabeth Seifert 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


10 EAST 43 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














Wrirer’s Dicest‘ 




































































































































desired, sans technical talk) ; on some well known 
55 person inexpensively doing over his or her home Si 
be ; 1. : li 4 
or particular room; on life on a farm with em- 
. phasis on ‘he mother’s problems; also on child care, ta 
We are also looking for short stories of any or 
The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten length dealing with family life and subtly includ- ic: 
years of his life to the creation, writing and ing a laundry route-man in the plot, but keep. pe 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is ing the route-man in a good light, if not making 
used by beginning and professional writers him hero. Not more than 10,000 words; 3000 tic 
throughout the world either as a spring- minimum. vat 
board and stimulus to improve the author's Further, we are open to incisive biographies of 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily metas Maile eed h lebrit; en 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready P = Ve we ee eee is 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite (not Hollywood, please) but also housewives, ua 
number of plots; more than there are com- with emphasis on their domestic life. Length: ha 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 1500 to 2250 words. ei 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all Our rates vary, naturally. Articles: 1c a word, En 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- Short stories: $15 up, depending on length. Pay- kn 
venient use. ment on publication. Prompt reply on all manu- pre 
PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, scripts. va 
the near-great and the beginner throughout A. A. Surrey | 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 131 East. $ ~ 
st 29th Street 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is New York. NY. gui 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the ew York, N. Y. ing 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO ] 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If Sir: sur 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- T ons is ene of the “Patan!” of : 
, 3 places described Cla 
chase we will refund your money instantly. | i, the Writers’ Yearbook, 1938. Hadn't been ing 
PRICE $25.00 here three weeks before I met another Diczst wh 
subscriber. sen 
The French writer you gave as reference for can 
, BOOK DEPARTMENT the Algerian Paradise reserved a room for me be- S 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. fore I came, met me at the boat, and has since Rol 
done all “his possible” to make Algiers a Para- not 
ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED dise As Advertised. ee 
We have completed arrangements to handle marketing of There is a story! If you think it will interest 
Peaches he See thi'tatier''bicy:° A"? | your readers please tell me. I am hoping you will 
*PAY R SALE for all revision work. Send one dol- find Algiers as interesting as India. 
lar hf reedin and report on each 5000 words. If market- 
able, we'll offer script to markets. If revision will help NINA MoszEs, Sir: 
sale, we'll revise it and take ad fee out of the sales price. P ir: 
No sale—nothing further to p c/o American Express Atwater Co., E 
ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE Algiers, Algeria. 
1854 Tilden Ave. e B Norwood, Ohio * * * ac 
- Literally hundreds of Diczst readers who read a 
WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! the now famed article in the Writer’s 1938 Year i 
HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream” of con- Book went to one of the score of places described iin 
Wiles, Easere, — oS — a therein by local resident writers as “Paradises the 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. where a writer might love and work for $400 a F 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 A stor 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! year. We welcome articles, or letters, from these Rie 
WILLIAM U. HEALY readers telling us how they made out. The pub- * 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklab lisher of the Dicest taking his own medicine 
(cheerfully) shipped to Tahiti, May 1st. Accord- 
‘ ing to his letters: “Here all is peace and loveli- 
You'll Get Results from nom ia fall calor, Wife ces.” —Ba. 0m 
HOW TO BECOME A publ 
Sir: ancie 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER Pursuant to the instructions of Mr. Frank Case apol 
. * i 
By Esther L. Schwartz of the Algonquin Hotel, 59 West 44th Street, this ng \ 
Author of city, please be advised that we have this day ad- La 
How to WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES dressed a letter to those authors (whose addresses Bill. 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE we had) who left manuscripts with VERNE PoRTER. I pr 
In the event that you are familiar with any his gs 
and hundreds of stories and articles be ° 
Pri } people similarly inconvenienced we would rejec 
rice $ pleased to have you refer them to us so that all Kelle 
Copies direct from matters may be adjusted. the y 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. jouun Liesauan, fact, 
‘ pone, 1441 Broadway, New York. In le 
from 
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OUR ASSISTANCE 


Means for You 


Sir: 

I read with considerable astonishment Mr. Por- 
tal’s sweeping statement, in the July Diczst, that 
only Americans use and write gutter talk. Amer- 
icans are the cleanest minded and cleanest spoken 
people of all. 

I’ve lived 20 years in Mexico. Old civiliza- 
tions reek with what to us in gutter language, 
only it is not gutter language to them; it is so 
embedded in their daily conversations that there 
is nothing shocking in it to them. Gutter lang- 
uage is in any tongue idiomatic and idioms are 
hard to translate, the easiest way is to. leave them 
out. That is what is done generally for the 
English purists. Having heard what I have and 
knowing what I do, a few hells and dams sound 
pretty clean to me. Yes, I know good English, 
was reared on it. My father was a student of 
languages and a profound student of Biblical lan- 
guages, Sanscrit and Cuneiform and was a rank- 
ing scholar in his day. 

I did not know that WritTer’s Dicest was 
supposed to go down to posterity as a Divine 


Classic—I thought it was a medium of exchang- 


ing ideas and trading opinions to help people 
who are learning to write. Forcefully adjectived 
sentences are oft time easier to remember than 
cambric tea ones. 

Some one please advise the gentleman if the 
Rollo Books are still published. He probably does 
not know about them. 

ANN STRAIN, 
en route Mexico. 





Sir: 

Hark back to 1927. I was jailed. I sent you 
a check for a few dollars and you sent me three 
text books. Due to my lawyers having closed out 
ray account, the check was a bad one. It has 
never been paid. I’m sure you'll allow me to 
digress long enough to tell you that if you'll look 
the check up, I’ll pay it now. I .began writing 
stories as elastic as my check to you. But their 
bouncing back cost the editors more worry than 
my check cost you; I’d send them back and beg 
for criticism. One or two helped me out. I be- 
came a regular reader of WritTerR’s Dicgst. After 
about five years of writing, I sold a couple of 
yarns. Then I began to click with the religious 
publications (Joseph, Daniel, and several of the 
ancient convicts turned to that channel, so I’m 
apologizing to no one). Five years more of writ- 
ing with indifferent success.... 

Last year I submitted an editorial to Fawcett. 
Bili Hartley liked it. He wrote me a nice letter. 
I promptly wept hundreds of typewritten tears on 
his shoulders, and he took pains to criticize my 
rejected stuff. Next I submitted a yarn to Harry 
Keller of Official Detective Stories. He turned 
the yarn down, but told me he liked my stuff. In 
fact, he suggested a yarn. I wrote it. It clicked. 
In less than six months I drew more that $1000 
from Hartley and Keller. 








SALES: 


Nine years’ active selling experience backs every 
submission we make to editors. Daily personal 
contacts keep us up to the minute on day-to- 
day needs in book and magazine fields. 


HONEST REPORTS: 


Every manuscript that comes into our office re- 
ceives painstaking, searching attention. Reports, 
made in unvarnished terms, are concerned with 
the MATERIAL you send us—not with generali- 
ties about how to write and what not to write. 
At no time are you flattered into believing you 
have qualities you do not possess. At no time 
will your submission be used as a come-on for 
future submissions or for aids that mean addi- 
tional’ expense. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 


If your script is not salable when it reaches us, 
it is to our interest to show you how to make a 
market possibility out of it. We give you con- 
structive suggestions on how to use the material 
you have in order to turn out a likely yarn. 
An editorial staff composed of former editors 
of national magazines assures you of genuine 
professional help. 


PROMPT SERVICE: 


We report upon all original submissions within 
fifteen days after reception. 


MODERATE RATES: 


$1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof up 
to 40,000 words and $15 for any length above. 


SERVICE YOU WANT: 


We are selling agents whose income derives 
from the commissions we receive upon the sales 
we make. When your material is ready for 
marketing, you may know that we are going to 
make exhaustive efforts in its behalf. When it 
is not, you may know that we are going to do 
everything we can to help you get it into 
likely condition. YOUR problems are OUR 
problems—it is to OUR interest to solve them 
for you. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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ANNE HAMILTON | 
Literary Specialist 


TWO HANDBOOKS FOR FICTION AND 
VERSE WRITERS 


How to Revise Your Own Poems. .$1.25 
How to Revise Your Own Stories. .$1.25 


INSTRUCTION AND + 1 
POETRY — FICTI 


Contributor to New_ Yorker, “i eS 
Monitor, O’Brien, O. Henry collections, 
Writer’s Digest, and others of national importance. 


1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles Trinity 2128 California 


BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 
Tremendous: demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 


now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 


quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 

can share in this fascinating money-making profession. 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 

443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 














LuCILLE BRANDT, Authors’ Agent 
131 W. 38th Street New York, N. Y. 


I SELL STORIES 


b———- SALES COUNT. 


x am selling to dezens of National Markets. WHAT 
I CAN DO FOR OTHERS. I CAN DO FOR YOU. 
I am i market to increase my successfully pro- 
—— writers. If you want to sell, | can help you. 
I have constant contact with editors in all fields— 
from the slicks to the pulps 
The new author gets an honest appraisal of his work 
and constructive criticism if the stories are un 
able. Replotting and revisions require no extra fee. 
Reading fees are one dollar per 1000 words - a. 
a ents per 1000 on all wordage above 
. Fees for k manuscripts on request. To the 
——. author I — special errengemments and 
the opportunity to en e his markets 
SEND YOUR MANUS: RI PTS NOW AND LET’S 
GET STARTED. The markets are active. Now’s 
the time to start those editorial checks rolling, 








Wie MASTERLY 
sk ENGLISH 


earn correct English with Sherwin Couy 6s 1ew 
invegsion. gaa rules to memorize. Like a fas- 
_ ‘oe game -. Spa — re-time study. = rairates 
ay ha “ 4 cont ars comman o ng- 

. Send r free boo Be gg a om J pee 


Good_ Eng’ ifs in i Da: 
today. SH ERWIN copy SewooL sor ENaLisis 
11810 Searle Bidg 





I have orders for $1,200 worth of stuff on my 
desk. New prison regulations make it difficult for 
me to fill these orders. But they are legitimate 
orders nonetheless. New rules say I must write 
fiction (as if I hadn’t been doing that with my 
fact articles!), so I had to begin over. Bill Hart- 
ley promptly wrote me to send him my yarns for 
criticism. I’m just starting, but I’ve placed three. 
I may be allowed to fill those orders for fact yarns 
if the prison officials convince the Prison Board 
I’m a better rehabilitation risk as a successful 
writer than as a flop. 

I learned the little I know about this craft from 
Writer’s Dicest. I’m grateful to you; my cre- 
ditors are grateful to you (I paid $700 in debts), 
and the insurance company that lost its money 
when I turned Jessie James is grateful. I re. 
funded their money too. 

And I forgot to tell you that I clicked with 
a scenario for $300. I’ve earned about $2,300 
writing. 


Tuomas F. WHITEsSIDE, 
No. 73-708 
Central No. 4, 

Sugar Sand, Texas, 

nw 


* % 

Will the Governor of Texas, to whom a regis 
tered copy of this issue is being sent, favor a 
Wariter’s Dicest subscriber by looking into the 
merits of this case?—Ed. 





Sir: 

Authentic articles and unique photographs of 
a geographical nature, giving accounts of explor- 
ation, science, travel, etc., are desired for publica- 
tion in “Pacific Horizons,” the publication of The 
Pacific Geographic Society. Articles and pictures 
dealing with subjects pertaining to the Pacific 
Littoral are preferred, but this is not obligatory. 
Manuscripts without photographs cannot be used. 
Articles should be from 2500 to 7500 words. 

A very good price is paid for all material upon 
acceptance, but it is impossible to judge avail- 
ability until careful examination has been made. 
Material that cannot be used will be returned. 

MarGaret E. HuGuHes, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Pacific Geographic Society, 
Los Angeles, California. 





IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 


@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


After All, 
RESULTS That Count 
and Results Mean Sales! 


© We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! PUBLISH ERS’ AGENCY 





@ These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 
Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Write for Detailed Circular. 55 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Sir: 

Fantastic Adventures will appear monthly start- 
ing with the January, 1940 issue. We are therefore 
in urgent need of more stories. Writers can take 
their cue from the more recent issues of Fantastic 
Adventures which have been stressing Fantasy in 
preference to Science-Fiction. We will be willing 
to pay as high as 2c per word for exceptional 
stories, but they will indeed have to be excep- 
tional. 

ZirF-Davis PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
Raymonp A. Parmer, Managing Editor, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Stories may deal with actual countries, out of 
the way places, or with fantastic and imaginary 
lands. They need not even be laid on this planet, 
since occasional interplanetary fantasy will be used. 
Swift, dramatic adventure will be the requisite 
of each story, and good plot and characterization 
will be essential. The story is the thing. Plot 
may revolve around mystery, horror, love, hate, 
revenge, etc., but in every case the primary char- 
acteristic must be its interest, its action, its fan- 
tastic quality, and its bizarre atmosphere. 


Being a sister magazine to Amazing Stories, 
it will lack the restraint of the latter, actual fact 
or proof not being necessary to justify the stories 
in any way. Stories will be entertaining and 
fanciful, and we will make no attempt to present 
them as anything other than pure fancy. They 
will be imaginative in a bizarre and strange way. 
Strange peoples, strange civilizations, lost races, 
fantastic creatures, etc. The magazine will con- 
tain a good deal of pseudo-scientific fantasy which 
will not be limited to present day fact. 


As example of the type of fiction wanted, we 
might point to the work of A. Conan Doyle in 
his “Lost World;” A. Merritt in his “Ship of 
Ishtar” and “The Moon Pool; Homer Eon Flint 
in his “Nth Man;” Capt. S. P. Meek in his 
“Drums of Tapajos;” Jules Verne in his “Myster- 
ious Island; Edgar Rice Burroughs in his “Pel- 
lucidar” stories, his “Princess of Mars;” the 
work of A. Hyatt Verrill. 


We definitely do not want long serial stories. 
We probably will run one short novel an issue, 
Tunning between 15,000 and 20,000 words, max- 
imum. There will be, perhaps, two novelettes 
running 10,000 or 12,000 words. Our greatest 
need will be shorts in the 4500-6000 word class 
and perhaps one or two shorts running between 
2500 and 3500. 


No poetry will be used, but we will buy a cer- 
tain number of non- fiction articles, 300 to 1000 
words, relative to fantastic oddities of the world, 
strange peoples, etc. Proof will be necessary for 
articles. 


Rates of payment will be one cent. per word 
as with Amazing Stories. 

This house also issues Radio News, Popular 
Photography, and Popular Aviation. 


SMALL SALES 
. . « COUNT! 


NEAR-PROFESSIONALS: | specialize in 
covering second-class markets, in making 
SMALL SALES. Is your material covering only 
top flight editorial desks, returning to be 
tucked away, forgotten, tossed in the trash 
heap? Is your fiction going only to the best 
publications—then discarded if it returns? 
Let me see it. Perhaps you're missing a lot of 
little checks which can amount to sizable 
revenues. | have pressing need for all length 
slick paper type love stories for smaller mar- 
kets; and immediate need for newspaper 
syndicate short-short stories. If YOU think 
it will sell, I'd like to try it out in these lesser 
markets. 


ATTENTION BEGINNERS: | have outstanding 
editorial demands for short-short stories. I'll sell 
your short-shorts to the national newspaper syn- 
dicate markets serving over 2,500 newspapers. 
Secondary smooth paper magazines as well are 
in need of smart short-shorts with single or 
double climax twists. Don't aim too high; start in 
the markets whose requirements don't strangle: 
make SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Let me have several of 
the short-shorts you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these fertile second-class fields. Start 
at the bottom of the ladder for that "first strike” 
to give you confidence—get small checks first, 
then tackle slick toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the pro- 
fessional: editors are on the constant lookout for new 
names with smart new ideas—new types of plot 
material, new characters. Recent first sales have 
included HOUSEHOLD, FORUM(!), POPULAR 
SCIENCE, ARGOSY, FIELD AND STREAM, SHORT 
STORIES and nearly half of the national syndicates. 


ri this writing | have just sent another check to a client 
for $9. No sale is too small. | am interested in developing 
new writers—tell me how close your scripts have come—what 
sey ag ve received from editors. TELL ME ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING CAREER UP TO NOW when you send your story. 
Send me several of your short-shorts. If they stick imme- 
diately my customary commission is 10% on sales over $20 
slightly Increased on sales under $20. If your + oe aren 
marketable as they stand, clear cut cia 

revision suggestions given in a detailed report where onan 
ed, expert criticism and specific constructive advice offered 
on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about your writing. Resear’. 
sions free, always. Marketing fees are Os Ay 4 each scr 
under 1,500 words; from |, to 5,000, novels ft 
serialization, regardless of length, a flat $5.60. "ia me start 
you selling in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
Room 1229 New York City 








15 Park Row 
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JACK WOODFORD’S 
NEW BOOK!... 
PLOTTING-- 


How to Have a Brain Child 


The author of TRIAL AND ERROR has come 
through with another tremendous help for 
writers! In PLOTTING, Woodford for the first 
time takes the mystery and complexity out of 
plotting and presents it so YOU will have no 
further difficulty with what all editors agree is 
the most important single requirement in writ- 
ing—PLOT. 

Here's a plot book that IS a plot book—not 
a mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. A 
bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 350 
pages) covering in detail all the plotting meth- 
ods that Woodford has ever used—with special 
attention to your own particular mind, tempera- 
ment, occupation, etc. Woodford believes that 
not all people can use the same system, and in 
his book he presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 


34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT—PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS—PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES— 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In addition, since 
plotting is all important in motion picture writing, 
PLOTTING contains a synopsis, treatment and shoot- 
ing script—just as they are used in Hollywood. 


Because of the amount of ee in the book, the 

fori would Nea ag be $5. _ help has ever sold 

less. Owing to the aher of advance trade sales, 

we've been able to print an unusually large first edition, 

| the economies on to you. he price of PLOT- 

is $3—the same as TRIAL AND ERROR. Orders 

wil be filled as received, after orders now on hand from 

kstores and distributors are taken care of. We are 

se certain of what PLOTTING will do for you, that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our risk. 


And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its 
10th printing, and still the best selling book on writing. 
As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, “There are a lot of 
fellows telling you that ‘you too can write stuff.’ But 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to 
prove it!" 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING 
or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guar- 
antee applies on both books. 





Mail or Department, Carlyle House Publishers 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


0 Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
(0 Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 


1 may return books within five days for complete refund if | 
am not satisfied. 


CO Enclosed find check. ........ 0 Send C. O. D. 


Sir: 

You may be interested in the following in- 
formation for your “Market data” department: 

Horace J. Gardner, after eighteen years asso- 
ciation with the 7. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, is now handling the books of the Fire- 
side Press, new trade division of the Chemical 
Publishing Company in New York City. 

The Fireside Press is interested in books on 
popular science, health, games and recreation, 
arts and crafts and other “What-to-do” subjects, 
Address communications to Editorial Department, 
Fireside Press, 148 Lafayette Street, New York, 
New York. 

H. J. Garpner. 
Sir: 

I belong to that vast army of trailerites who 
travel from one place to another in this beauti- 
ful Michigan of ours. We live in a trailer house, 
Hubby does some selling of perfectly respectful 
text books, and I do (besides keeping the trailer 
house in order) some free lancing as we stop, 
guests of Michigan, in the State parks. I write 
a lot of newspaper features, news, nature column 
for home weekly, juvenile stuff (mostly nature 
articles or stories with considerable nature stuff 
thrown in) and a few stories and poems. 

Funny neighbors you get in the State and 
private trailer camps. One guy was snooty. 
Wife and kids were snooty, too. He wore a little 
black “tam” and had quite an air about him. 
Fat though—but so am I. I said “Hello” he 
replied “how do you do” dry-like. (To heck 
with you, sez I). Hubby was out selling and 
sonny was swimming in the Bay, so I took my 
new copy of the August Wrirer’s Dicest and 
sat me down to read, in a camp chair out front. 

Snooty guy looked up and glimpsed the red 
coloring of the magazine. A look of interest and 
cunning crept into his eye. Seems that he was 
a writer (‘Tho’ I don’t see how a snooty guy 
could find anything to write about) and had not 
been able to secure the latest Diczst. It turned 
out that he wanted to borrow the magazine and 
by the time Hubby got back to camp we were 
all quite chummy. 

I don’t blame him. I like the magazine myself 
and have under the seat in my storage space 
where I should be carrying good Irish potatoes 
and onions, every issue for the past four years. 
So there. 

Fern Berry, 
Marion, Michigan. 





We buy articles, stories, and poems based on 
History, Nature, and Travel in the eastern United 
States. 

Our usual rate of pay is ¥2¢ a word. 

Sample copies of Travel Lore, for study by pros- 
pective contributors, are sent postpaid for 15¢ in 


stamps. One will be sent to you free, of course, 
on request. 
Darwin LAMBERT, Editor. 
Luray, Va. 
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Sir: 

1. The Yale Series of Younger Poets is open to 
American citizens who are under thirty years of 
age at the time the manuscript is submitted and 
who have not previously published a volume of 
verse. 

2. The competition closes on March Ist of 
each year and manuscripts should not be sent to 
the Editor before February Ist. The best manu- 
script submitted in each competition is, if recom- 
mended by the Editor, published at the expense 
of the Yale University Press, the author receiving 
a prize of $100 and the usual 10% royalty on 
all copies of his book sold in the United States. 
The Yale University Press does not, however, 
guarantee to issue a volume as the result of each 
competition, if, in the opinion of the Editor, no 
manuscript submitted is worthy of publication 
in the Series. 

3. The format of the Series calls for a volume 
of from forty-eight to sixty-four pages, with a 
maximum of forty lines to a page. The title-page 
should bear the author’s full name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner. Manuscripts should 
be typewritten and should contain a title-page 
and table of contents. The pages should be num- 
bered consecutively throughout, beginning with 
the title-page. There should be not more than 
one poem on a page. An addressed return en- 
velope should be enclosed with the manuscript, 
so that it may be returned by express collect if 
it is not selected. 

4. All verse must be original; translations are 
not acceptable. It is permissable to include poems 
previously published in periodicals or newspapers, 
if the consent of such journals can be obtained. 

Contestants should address manuscripts and 
correspondence to the Editor, Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, Yale. University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Yate UNIversity Press. 





Sir: 

The Southern News-Feature Service is inter- 
ested in securing material from free lance writers 
in the form of short fiction, general feature 
articles, columns, exclusive odd and unusual pho- 
tographs, and short news articles, not including 
“spot” news. 

Prefer fiction, features, and pix with a south- 


em locale, although we can handle some material . 


of a national tone. Unusual and human interest 
news from all over the nation. Southern authors 
are especially solicited to contribute. 

Payment on the 60-40 per cent net basis, 40 
per cent of the net income from sales to go to 
the author. 

Kin McNet, Editor, 
Southern News-Feature Service, 


North’ Wilkesboro, N. C. 





Sir: 

All of the rights, title and interest of Magazine 
Associates, Inc. in the assets listed below are avail- 
able for sale individually or collectively. 


SET YOUR SALES 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


More sales for SSW 
students, including three 
at 4c a word, one at $65, 
and many shorts! Month 
after month SSW students 
begin selling and keep on 
seiling. There's no waste 
of time on the way to 
success when you travel 
the SSW road. The eleven 
assignments have meant 
eleven short steps-to-suc- 
cess for many other 
writers now selling regularly. Best of all, 
success usually comes in a rush, most of our 
selling students breaking into print before they 
are finished with the assignments. 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


Every month more ople begin working with us— 
because smart writers know: 

1. The only useful course, from a dollar and cents angle, 
is the one located in New York, in daily contact with 
editorial centers. 

2. THE ONLY TEST OF ANY COURSE IS THE SALES IT 
PRODUCES. 

Books, stories, and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money ye his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 





JACK WOODFORD 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is the simplest and easiest 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day money- 


back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a month of our 
work on your satisfaction. In addition we market your stories 
for you on a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the 


object of your work. That's why we send you up to the 


minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING ° 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 B, 12th &t. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUPSCRIETION pares — 
United Sta U. S. 
sessions, ~{ Pay 32 
ayear. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 

en a change of address 

is ordered, both the new 

and old address must be 

iven. The notice should 

sent two weeks before 

the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self eteresees envelope 


manuscripts. etfhard K, 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office ‘at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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UT H OR 
OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 


MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject-—prose (30,000 words and up, 
q juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
q Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. rho Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 


Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles 


agel, Dr. Simon N, Patten, 


Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme Tetrazzini, and Howard 


Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. 


your work. 


Write first if you prefer about 


q If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 





mr PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 


your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 


DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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ASSETS 

. The trade name “Scribner’s Magazine” 
the good will inhering therein. 

. Certain manuscripts including articles, fiction, 
poetry, and miscellaneous. 

. Certain art work including illustrations, pho- 
tographs and sketches. 

. The lists and the stencils thereto of expirations 
of subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine from 
the year 1929 to but not including 1938, ap- 
proximately 87,000 names. 

W. Epwin CriapHam, Vice-President, 
Magazine Associates, Inc., 
570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Scribner’s circulation list was taken over by 

Esquire. The Scribner name, as a magazine, 

deserves to live.—Ed. 


and 





Sir: 

Will you please publish a notice that PRIVATE 
DETECTIVE is no longer in the market for short- 
short stories? We are overstocked on material 
of all lengths and will not be buying for several 
months. Thanks. 

Witton MATTHEWs, 
Trojan Publishing Corp. 





Sir: 


I wish to be listed under the “cartoonists” col- 


umn buying gags at 25% of their sale price, pay- 
ing after they are sold. 
Have sold cartoons to Saturday Evening Post, 


King Features, Ken, Collier’s, Click, American 
Magazine, For Men, and Esquire. 
For editorial references I apply to Mr. R. But- 
terworth of Click and Mr. J. Bryan III of the Post. 
Irvinc Ror, 
2647 Sedgwick Ave., 
Bronx, New York City. 





In THe Dicest’s July issue, page eleven, we 
published the “editorial requirements” of the Fal- 
con Press. When this market note was received 
by us, we checked it by corresponding with the 
editor, and getting a personal report on the com- 
pany from our New York representative. Acting 
in good faith we published the request of the 
Falcon Press for book manuscripts stating that 
they buy scripts on a royalty basis. Probably 
they do. 

But they also publish scripts on a cooperative 
basis in which the author pays most of the cost 
of publication. This information was withheld 
from us, and we believe deliberately withheld 
from us, by Falcon Press. We apologize to our 
readers for being tricked into publishing a market 
note that was technically correct, but very mis- 
leading in practice. 





Sir: 

The Philadelphia Record of June 25, 1939, 
feported that the author of “Live Alone and Like 
It” announced that she is getting married. 

Sranuzy Stotz, Louisville, Ky. 


The Time to Dig in Hardest is 
When the Other Fellow Quits 


When crises arise in world affairs, in magazinedom, 
or in private lives, there are always a lot of folks 
who throw down their tools and run for cover. 
Then is when the field is clear for those who re- 
double their efforts instead of stopping. The slow 
horse wins when the fast ones run the wrong woy. 

Any kind of crisis is better endured and more 
quickly mastered by working harder, whether it's 
our private disaster, or something outside of us that 
we cannot directly control, 

Whatever happens, we are better off to drive on, 
to take it in our stride, and ask for more. 

For my part, | am plunging into a novelette that 
commands eternal World Peace in 10,000 words of 
amazing fiction. I'd like to see all my clients do it 
better than I. 

My charge for consideration of a short story is 
$1.00, plus return postage. If it's salable I'll try to 
sell it. Hf hopeless, I'll return with brief but pointed 
criticism. If further treatment is advisable, your dol- 
lar applies on the cost of the course | recommend, 





RICHARD TOOKER 
P. ©. Box 148, Dept. OD 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Novelist. Former editor. Maga- 
zine contributions to more than 
ninety-five publications, from top. 
ranking slicks to the good. old 
bread-and-butter pulps. y Len 
Garrity series has been running for 
some time in Popular’s 10 Story 
Western. 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 

ALVORD 


ADELINE M. 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 

















This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
six ways to begin a story, will be 
eal help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
Course in Creative Writing, and 
Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
mR GHARS 8 Send today—no obligation. 
URTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


002-9 Foner ‘Bids. Minneapolis, Minn. 





PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adapter of Foreign Plays for 
A. H. W , Century Play, Wm. A. Brady 
and other prominent producers. 
PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CRITICISED 
WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED. 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
$ 4S one act Plays 
$5.00 for three act Plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
by special agreement. 


BESS BREENE ‘*® "$fintora:’ conn ™ * 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











Through my Sixth Annual Beginners’ Fic- 
. tion Contest you can earn the leading agency 
sponsorship and training you need to com- 
pete with experienced professional writers. 
The nominal investment of entering just one 
of your manuscripts in this Contest may 
bring you a free period of the same help with 
which I have developed the many profes- 
sionals whose work I sell regularly to the en- 
tire range of markets—from SATURDAY 
EVENING POST through every type of 
“pulp.” 


Six of the eight new writers to whom I gave 
free training prizes in my special August Contest, 
have already received my checks for sales to 
ESQUIRE, LIBERTY, HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE, TORONTO STAR WEEKLY, and various 
pulps. Below is a quotation, dated September 9th, 
1939, from our fourth prize winner: 


**Your two quick sales on yarns I entered in 
your August Contest exceeded my best hopes. 
I had your check sooner than I even expected 
a report! The fact that they were the first 
scripts I ever sent you, and that you sold 
them to a new magazine on an inside tip, 
convince me Lenniger help can’t be topped.” 
Nelson A. Hutto 


EIGHT PRIZES WORTH $1,000.00 
EACH MONTH 


During Qctober and November, I will each month 
select the eight new writers whose work indicates 
the best sales possibilities, and will give them my 
help as mentioned below, entirely free, except for 
my regular sales commissions: 


Value 
Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year... .$500.00 
2nd Prize: "' ‘“* ‘°* 250,000 "* sd "6 months.. 250.00 
3rd Prize: 125,000 ‘* sis ** 3 months.. 125.00 
4th Prize: 50,000 " ei ** 3 months.. 50.00 
Sth & 6th: 25,000 ‘** (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th: 12,500 "(2 " 7 si 12.50) 25.00 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month $1,000.00 


The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to all writers who have not sold 
more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts during 1939. All you need do to 
enter is to submit at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency 
service at my regular rates to new writers of $1.00 per thousand words on 
manuscripts up to 5,000 words; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the fee is $5 for 
the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. (Special rates 
on novelets and novels.) For these fees your unsalable stories receive de- 
tailed constructive criticism as well as revision and replot advice on those 
which can be made salable; your salable stories of course are immediately 
recommended to actively buying editors. 


Full Contest information, my booklet Practical Literary Help, and 
current marke? letter, on request. 


NY) IN : SD 
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A few of 

My Clients’ 

September 

Appearances: 
aple—‘‘Slicks”’ 

Poplar—‘‘Pulps’’ 


AUGUST LENNIGE 
LITERARY AGENT 


56 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


RuicHarp K, ABsorr, Editor 


A. M. Maruigu, Business Manager 


V. SLAUGHTER, Minna Barpon, R. Scorr TemKo, Managing Editors 
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A Trained Seal Explains 


scripts, I’ve come to the conclusion 


, FTER many hours of reading manu- 
that an amazing number of writers 


are nudists at heart. 
Their stories have 
paraded before me 
time and again, un- 
clothed, unadorned 
and unashamed . 

Virtuous editors 
shrink from these 
manuscripts, and 
politely send them 
back marked “stereo- 
typed,” or “hack- 
neyed.” The author 
looks at his story, 
shakes his head and 
says: “I don’t un- 
derstand. I read 
their magazines, and 
this has thei: formu- 
la down pat. What 
more do they 
want?” 

Plenty. But. be- 
fore I go further in- 


His Tricks 


Or, Skeletons Belong in Closets 


By Jack ScHIFF 








In the back room of Standard Publications 
are three men who wash most of Mr. 
Margulies’ dirty linen. Jack Schiff, Mort 
Weisinger, and Bernie Breslauer are Leo’s 
trio of lyrical treats; rewrite men take scripts 
that most other houses would reject and 
distill them into passable fiction. Once in 
a while, they turn the crank and a year later 
Edward J. O’Brien tells them that a master- 
piece came out. 

Such editorial workers are called “trained 
seals” by the trade. Their names never 
appear in print, no magazine reader knows 
they exist. But trained seals are the greatest 
literary insurance any free lance writer has. 
The trained seal takes the “almost” story 
and whips it in shape. 

How does he do it? 

What is this magic dust he sprinkles over 
the beginner’s (and sometimes the profes- 
sional’s) pages? We asked that question of 
Leo Margulies, and he gave Jack Schiff the 
nod to explain his tricks to Dicest readers. 
Since magazine houses are very jealous of 
their trained seals and hoard their names 
like platinum bars, it is a generous gesture 
on the part of Standard to permit Trained 
Seal Schiff to strut his stuff. 
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to the subject, let me take care of an objec- 
tion that I sense arising at this point. Some 
of you might scoff and say that the above 


may be true of an 
amateur, a beginner, 
but not a real pro- 
fessional writer. I'll 
admit that beginners 
are more guilty of 
these undraped crea- 
tions, but many an 
experienced writer 
perpetrates the same 
crimes. A _ skeleton, 
you must remember, 
can be seen very 
easily through tat- 
tered, old clothes 
that are beginning to 
fall off. 

I recall a slick au- 
thor friend of mine 
who’d decided to 
write pulp stories. I 
advised him to read 
some of them first. 
He laughed. 
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“Oh, I know the stuff they use. The old 
bang-bang.” 

“Well, there’s more to it than that,” I said 
mildly. “When did you last read a pulp 
magazine?” 

He hesitated. “Oh, about four or five 
years ago. Don’t worry, I can bang one 
out easily.” 

So he “banged” one out. It read like it, 
too. A beautiful old-fashioned melodrama 
with a lot of action. That wouldn’t have 
been so bad because there are still markets 
for straight action stories. But he’d “written 
down” to the pulps. Everything was exag- 
gerated, characters, actions, emotions—just 
what he thought the pulps wanted. 

The story didn’t sell. My friend decided 
he’d better look into the pulps and read a 
few of them first. 

He told me later. “I’ve got the idea now. 
You’re right. There’s more to. it than just 
bang-bang. The formula has changed—it’s 
different.” 

He then proceeded to write a modern 
pulp story according to the “different 
formula” he’d found. But it didn’t sell 
either. He was amazed to learn that the 
trouble with it was, paradoxically, that he’d 
succeeded too well. His story was too 
formula. It was just like a hundred other 
stories that had been published before—and 
yet it wasn’t. He’d dressed his skeleton with 
cheap imitation clothes and they shriveled 
up at a discerning glance. There was noth- 
ing new in his story, no fresh trimmings to 
the action and plot. The story was ordinary, 
and as a result unalive and unconvincing. 


Now this fellow could write, but he felt 
that all there was to a pulp story was getting 
the hang of the formula, and you were in. 
A lot of writers feel the same way, and even 
veteran pulp authors seem to have lapses of 
memory—and they don’t sell. What’s the 
trouble? Isn’t there really a formula in 
pulps? 

Of course there is. In slicks, too. Not that 
any editor wouldn’t welcome a good story 
that’s not too far off-trail for his magazine. 
But we'll grant that there is such a thing as 
formula, if the word isn’t misused. An au- 
thor should learn his basic plot structures— 
sure. He should learn to slant at a maga- 


aes 


zine for the type of story that is used—sure, ” 
But then he should forget all about the 
word “formula.” 

The skeleton of the story should be auto. 
matically set in his mind, but his. job after 
that is to put vital flesh and new clothes on 
the skeleton. If you’re using a skeleton 
formula, hide it so that it can’t be seen. 

In a way it’s harder to write a good 
formula story than an off-trail yarn. In the 
latter case, you hit on a fresh, spontaneous 
theme, and you just write it. The chances 
are that everything else is fresh in the yam, 
generated by the different theme. At any 
rate, you know you have something new and 
intriguing. But in the former instance, 
you’re faced with the problem of polishing 
a well-used, dulled metal, which means plain 
hard work. 

But’ there’s so much material to play 
around with, there are so many variations 
on a theme that can be thought of, that the 
task is very definitely feasible. You can 
touch up your characters—a hero with a 
couple of odd characteristics becomes less 
formula, less wooden, more alive. A different 
setting, authentic sounding, puts new blood 
into the old body. Vivid phraseology, avoid- 
ing the hackneyed expressions in certain 
situations, makes them sound different. Ac- 
tion can be made dramatic, really tense, if 
it’s highlighted sufficiently instead of just 
thrown in any old way. Complications can 
be twisted around intriguingly with a little 
thought. 

Suppose, for instance, you’re thinking of 
writing a detective story and you’ve decided 
that your central character is to be a chief 
inspector who’d cleaned up the rackets ina 
big city after his predecessor had given up 
in disgust. You might introduce your char- 
acter in this fashion: 


Chief Inspector Riley was a big, 
hard-boiled man, with a square jaw 
and keen, piercing eyes. He was the 
sort of man who knew what he wanted 
and went after it. That was what had 
enabled him a few years ago to clean 
up the corrupt rackets in this big city 
after his predecessor had given it up in 
disgust. Riley was tough, but he was 
honest. 


And then again you might do it as 4 





skilled, professional author, George Bruce, 


actually wrote it for Thrilling Detective. 

Chief Inspector Riley was a blood- 
hound. It was written on his face and 
stamped into his hands. His forehead 
was high and broad. His eyebrows 
jutted out over his face like twin preci- 
pices. His gray eyes lurked under the 
shadows of the brows and peered out 
like the rays of a flashlight cutting 
through the murk of a darkened room. 

Two years ago he had moved into 
the office of another chief inspector 
who had quit under fire, and had pro- 
ceeded to clean and police the largest 
city in the world in a manner which left 
the administration breathless. Riley was 
an “honest cop”. He ruled his depart- 
ment with an iron hand. 

His face was usually gray and im- 
passive, like a moulded mask of papier- 
maché. Looking at him, no one knew 
what he thought. He maintained a 
complete discipline over his mind and 
reactions. 


“It’s that mew camouflaged war correspondent.” 


lain was rough! And this was a new 
hotel! Riley had a hunch that the 
woman had disappeared so mysteriously 
because she had gone down the drain of 
the tub! He jumped to his feet ex- 
citedly and ordered Coogan to have all 
the pipes in the bathtub torn out. 


A world of difference? Of course. One is And here’s the way the scene was actually 


a mere skeleton, the other is a live figure. handled by Bruce: 


The first Riley is described with a few 
hackneyed phrases, the second is built up 
vividly. Life has been breathed into him, 
and he’s solid. Moreover, you can depend 
on him to act in a certain way to conform 
with his character, whereas the first Riley 
could do almost anything the author wanted 
him to do without any particular incongruity 
being felt. 

Riley is called to a large new apartment 
hotel to investigate a suspected murder. A 
woman has disappeared. She couldn’t, it 
seems, have left the building, and there is 
good reason to believe that she was mur- 
dered. But where is she? The floor of the “It is the best,” defended the man- 
kitchen is smeared with blood, and the im- ager hotly. He examined the roughened 
pression of a body on the kitchen table is evi- surface. “I can’t understand it. It was 
dent. All this has been told to the inspector - all right last week when I inspected the 
as he enters the apartment with his assist- apartment.” 
ant and the hotel manager. Here’s the first Riley was strangely silent. 
version by our imaginary author: “Listen,” he told Coogan, “when the 


Riley walked about the apartment. In 
the kitchen he stood looking at the table 
for a moment. It was smeared with 
blood. Not much—just enough to show 
that blood had been shed. He went into 
the bathroom. He studied the gleaming 
porcelain carefully. Once or twice he 
touched the surface of the tub and toilet 
bowl with his finger. 

“You ought to get a better quality 
porcelain,” he told the manager. “You 
get encugh dough from your customers 
to give them the best. This stuff is 

- almost brand new, and it’s junk. The 
surface is coming off.” 


Riley ‘investivated the vl thor- boys get here I want the pipes in, this 
ey ae eee ee bathroom torn out by the roots. Get 


it? I want it done carefully. Pipes 
from the bathroom and toilet bowl. 
Handle them with kid gloves—and save 
anything you find.” 


“For Pete’s sake,” said Coogan, “you 


oughly and came to the kitchen where 
the blood smears had been found. He 
stood there thinking for a while. Then 
he snapped his fingers and went into 
the bathroom. He examined the bath- 
tub and he gasped aloud. The porce- 
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Writer’s DicEst 


“That’s my wife—always criticizing.” 


don’t think she went down the drain in 
the bathtub, do you?” 

Riley’s eyes were glinting as they 
touched Coogan’s face. 

“There are times when you are so 
damned dumb, Coogan, that you’re 
almost brilliant. Just tell the boys to 
save whatever they find in the pipes.” 


Study these two sections carefully. They 
both tell more or less the same story, but 
again the second one is more alive and con- 
vincing. The first Riley is treated baldly. 
The author is in a hurry to say what he has 
to and get on with the rest of the story—or 
I should say, the skeleton of the story. That 
may be a virtue at times, but too often it’s 
a fault. Here we have a very ordinary scene 
with the character acting in very ordinary 
detective fashion—and pretty glibly at that. 


ET’S take another example of breathing 

life into a skeleton. Here is an action 
scene that is typical of an ordinary story’s 
contents : 


The musicians started to play, and 
the guests crowded around the platform, 
under the full moon. Cody jumped 
down onto’ the platform. Don Rivera 
leaped at him, his gleaming knife in 


hand. Cody dodged quickly and then 
came up with his own blade. It sank 
into the Spaniard’s flesh, and the blood 
gushed from Don Rivera’s hand. 


Now this isn’t exactly naked. It has a few 
touches, but it hasn’t much more than yp. 
derclothes on the frame. Here is how it 
actually was written by John Scott Doughla 
in an issue of Thrilling Adventures: 


The sticks began to dance over the 
boards of the marimba ; throbbing notes 
pulsated through the patio. Water 
splashed in the fountain. Guests moved 
toward the platform, drawn by that 
thin vein of primitive savagery which 
attracts to the bull-ring. The full moon 
threw its white brilliance over the gayly 
bedecked guests as Cody jumped onto 
the platform. 


Don Rivera leaped at him, his knife 
gleaming with a white blinding light. 
Cody’s blade clicked against the Span- 
iard’s. A quick movement—and Don 
Rivera’s hand was bleeding as the 
American stepped back, missing the 
blade which slashed at his face. 


That’s dressing a story to kill. Of course, 
an author should discriminate, know when 
to elaborate. There are places where brief 
sharp sentences are necessary, speed up a 
story. But I’m speaking generally, and the 
examples I’m giving are representative of 
the whole yarn. 

Another well-known veteran pulp writer, 
who has also sold to the slicks, used to have 
a lot of trouble clothing his skeletons. He 
would sell some stories because he had some- 
thing on the ball—ingenious or powerful 
situations and exciting action. But he al 
ways found difficulty in dressing up his 
stories. They were rough, and a lot of edit- 
ing had to be done on those that sold. Well, 
he wasn’t satisfied with that—he wanted to 
write them in polished form himself. He 
had the material to work with, and he real- 
ized his sales would increase if he could leam 
to get more life into his material. 

Here is an excerpt from one of his stories 
before he started working on it: 


The Pathans rushed forward, mur- 
derous knives in their hands, yelling 
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wildly. Bennet knew that death faced 
them. He began shooting into the 
midst of the attackers. Downes, he saw, 
was doing the same. But Brooks was 
helpless in his saddle, probably fright- 
ened out of his wits. He caught sight 
of a group of the men surrounding the 
girl, dragging her from her donkey as 
she fought furiously with the Pathans. 
Then he was fighting for his life as 
the Pathans encircled him and came in 
with their lethal knives. He had his 
back to the mountain wall, and he kept 
them off time and again, shooting 
swiftly and accurately. But the end was 
near, he knew, unless something hap- 
pened. Well, he’d go down fighting, 
anvhow. He laughed as he fought, this 
daring American, and he contemptu- 
ously dared them to step up and die. 
He spoke in their own language, and 
they stopped for a moment. Bennet 
wondered if they’d recognize him. He 
had friends among the Pathans, and if 
one of them should remember him, his 
life might be spared. Those knives 
might be withheld, and there was a 
chance he could talk them into reason, 
and save the others. Otherwise, when 
their guns would be empty, they’d all 


“Fer all we know ma—Eef here ain’t a writin!” 


the donkey. Then a semi-circle of 
Pathan knives closed in about him as 
he crouched there with his back to the 
mountain wall. 


No time to think now. A Pathan 
leaped in, and died with the top of his 
head shot away. Bennet made a mock- 
ing gesture with the automatic, laugh- 
ing grimly. 


die. 
. “The ivory gates of Paradise are 


open, and the land of milk and honey 
lies just beyond. Step up, ye who seek 
entrance !” 

He spoke their own language, and 
the knives hesitated, poised in mid-air. 
Bennet waited tensely. He had many 
friends among the Pathans. Would 
some one of them recognize him? Or 
would the knives flash again? Only 
five shots were left in his automatic. 
Swift death would follow the last. 


Now, using the experience and knowledge 
gained from careful study of his edited 
manuscripts, the writer proceeded to weed 
out unessentials, change trite phrases, high- 
light significant details, and make the epi- 
sode more vivid. He saw that as it was the 
scene was too much of a stereotype of the 
formula one—hero fighting for his life 
against terrific odds. To cover the bony 
frame, here is what he wrote in his finished 
version : 

So you see he did learn. Oh, it wasn’t 
accomplished overnight. It took a long time 
and a lot of painstaking toil and intelligent 
discipline, but he finally got the knack. He 
doesn’t worry about it any more. He still 
polishes his yarns, pulp and slick, but his 
first drafts today are far superior to his fin- 
ished products of yesterday. 


And then the Pathans charged. Like 
an irresistible tidal wave, they swooped 
down. Scores of them, shrieking their 
shrill battle cry. No rifles now—knives! 
The long, murderous Pathan knives, in 
their hands more deadly than the bullets 
of any gun. 

Just a flash Bennet caught of 
Downes, coolly emptying his automatic. 
Of Brooks, white-faced, sitting help- 
lessly in the saddle, his arms limp at his 
sides. Of the girl, struggling furiously 
with the men who were dragging her off 


But the least that any self-respecting 
author can do before he lets a manuscript 
out of his hands is to make sure that it isn’t 
just a skeleton! 
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The Battle for HIGHER 


Word 


Rates 


A CASE IN POINT! 


Sir: 

A certain New York publisher puts out a string 
of pulps and has been buying one or two stories 
of mine a month for the past few years at the 
heart-breaking half-cent rate on publication, and 
then very often slow pay. His lead novels, I 
think, are book-length reprints under changed 
titles, and along with the other pulpateers, I help 
fill up his magazines with occasional shorts. 

The other day I happened to pick up a cur- 
rent issue of one of this publisher’s magazines and 
discovered he has reprinted a short of mine which 
he bought and published four years ago in an- 
other of his string, using my name and the original 
title. So far as I know this is the first time such 
a thing has happened to me, because I watch 
his books closely to check up on my material. 
The lamentable part of the whole affair is that 
he has on hand a half dozen new shorts of mine, 
any one of which could have been used, yet he 
reprints an old one, obviously to cut down ex- 
penses during the slack summer months, and of 
course, at the same time, he cuts down my slen- 
der income. 

What I would like to know is, do I have any 
claim for payment on this reprint? Should I call 
his attention to it, and ask what’s what. Remem- 
ber, his rate is only a half-cent anyway, and the 
story was purchased from me originally. Can 
you advise me? 

KENNETH P. Woop, 
1130 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


@ For some months now, the Dicest has been 
stumping the cause of the publishers of original 
pulp paper fiction, over and above the publishers 
of reprint pulp paper stories. The above is a case 
in point. 

Here the reprint pulp paper publisher uses the 
same story twice, thus cutting down his editorial 
expenses. Competing with him on the same news- 
stands are other publishers such as Popular, Street 
and Smith, Standard, and Ziff-Davis—to name but 
four—who use original fiction only. These pub- 
lishers thus have a higher editorial budget, and 
must either sell more copies, or buy cheaper 
stories. | 

The net result has been a lowering in pulp paper 
word rates, caused in part by the competition of 
the reprint houses. The Wrirer’s Dicest feels 
that reprint publications represent blatant, unfair 
trade competition to publishers of original pulp 
paper fiction, a1.d will continue to do so, until their 
front covers, by law, are ordered to be branded 


with a sentence such as: “Stories and illustrations 
in this issue have recently been published, and are 
reprinted in these pages.” 

If authors sell reprint pulp paper houses “gl 
rights,” such as Reader Wood may have done 
then they have no legal complaint whatsoever, 
Authors should sell “First North American Serial 
Rights ONLY.” 

Authors who sell “second rights” or “reprint 
rights” to publishers of reprint pulp paper fiction 
assist in building up magazines which heavily com. 
pete on the newsstands with pulp paper magazines 
containing original fiction. This forces down the 
rates paid by such publishers as the four named 
above. It also tends to discourage pulp paper 
readers who never know when they are {going to 
buy a magazine containing stories they have read 
before. 

The answer to this question rests with the Fed. 
éral Trade Commission who should decide 
promptly whether or not this represents unfair 
trade competition in violation of existing laws. 

In any event, we must remember at all times 
that a free press is the only press worth having, 

As we go to press word comes that the F.T.C, 
after a meeting with pulp paper publishers and 
authors who went into complete details, “recom- 
mended that a formal complaint be filed without 
further delay,” we are advised. 
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“Some of them writers will do anything for a joke.” 








Lite As She’s Lived 


New Sources For Story Material 


By Davin HELLYER 


“There were five men who attacked me. ‘Give me a match’ they says. ‘I 
have no match’ says I. ‘Throw up your hands, you --- -- - -----’ and I did. 


They went through my pockets. 


The one that shot me had some kind of. 


a shawl around his neck. I saw the fellow when he shot me the first two 


times . 


. . I was shot through the lungs, because they would whistle when 


I moved. After I jumped off the train the heavy-set fellow shot me. I 
know it was him, because he was on the edge of the train, and stamped on 


my hands.” 


O detective pulpateer fathered these 

N words. They were gasped with con- 

siderable difficulty, by a pain-racked 

man with a whistling lung, and are part of 

a death-bed declaration copied verbatim from 

page 370, volume 28, reports of the Supreme 
Court of Nevada. 

It will probably amaze the average reader 
—as it amazed this writer—to find that 
thousands of volumes of raw, red-blooded 
source material await his inquiring eye in 
the collected decisions of our state courts 
of “last resort.” It is conservatively estimated 
that, to date, over 14,000 volumes, containing 
well over a million and a half different cases, 
have been issued. Foreign courts, too, issue 
reports, and these are available in' a few 
of the larger libraries. Recording conflicts 
from real life as far back as 11th century 
England, and up to today, these volumes 
picture life exactly as she’s lived, with no 
artificial coloring or flavoring. 

These volumes are collected, as issued, by 
law libraries. Every large city has at least 
one such institution. Many smaller cities 
have such collections, while nearly all law 
firms of any consequence stock at least the 
reports of their state, and oftentimes of the 
general area, in which they practice. Some 
subscribe to independent compilations, such 
as the National Reporter System, a marvel 
of regional court reporting. 

(For a complete list of law libraries and 
their locations, consult the Standard Legal 
Directory, published by a company of the 
same name in New York City). 

The official reports, issued periodically by 


each state, are called roughly “state re- 
ports,” and contain accounts of the various 
cases decided by the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts (so-called courts of last-resort) of the 
several states. For example, the records of 
Maine’s higher courts would be called 
“Maine Reports,” of Arizona “Arizona Re- 
ports,” etc. 

Flesh and blood men and women, the 
kind you and I meet in our every-day living, 
laugh and cry, shoot one another, curse one 
another, sue each other and, sometimes, die 
within these pages. Each volume breathes 
atmosphere. If you live east of the Hudson 
and need authentic source material for a 
contemplated western, seek out the nearest 
law library. Ask the librarian, explaining 
your purpose, how to use the reports of the 
western states, and how to adapt these books 
reporting law cases to your needs. 

Suppose, for example, you’re stumped for 
an original murder motive. Check the head- 
ing “homicide” in the American Digest Sys- 
tem (ask the librarian), or in the index to 
any volume selected at random. You'll find 
literally thousands of murder cases listed. 
Each murderer had his reason—or so he 
thought. Again, maybe you’re interested in 
dueling, treason, vagrancy, wills, adultery, 
breach of marriage promise, bribery or any 
one of a selective list of several hundred main 
titles. You'll find countless cases on hand on 
all conceivable kinds of human conflicts. 
BUT, don’t expect to find what you want 
first crack, but browse around until you 
come across a case which looks promising. 
And don’t expect every case to read as inter- 
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estingly as those quoted in this article. The 
vast majority of decisions reported are 
, couched in dry legal language and are con- 
cerned only with settling more or less ab- 
struse points of law. The cases quoted are 
the exception rather than the rule (don’t 
say I didn’t warn you)—but there are tens 
of thousands more where these came from! 
_ Here’s a vignette, as an example, lacking 
only the fictioneer’s touch to give it the 
needed polish, twist and subsequent salability. 
The case (from, Texas Criminal Reports, 
volume 40, page 947) is an appeal from a 
second degree murder conviction. Libelled 
in a small town local newspaper, an enraged 
woman seeks to avenge her damaged honor 
on the local editor,—with a five-inch dirk! 
Here is the libellous news story, read into 
the report as evidence, and quoted out of 
the official transcript: 

“Negro and White Woman Scrap. On 
last Saturday there was a lively scrap on 
aristocratic College Hill between two women 
of different complexion—one a_ beautiful 
blonde, and the other as black as the king 
of Hades. The story, as told to a reporter 


of the Appeal, is about as follows: Mrs. Wil- 
liams, nee Mrs. Skipper, has a little boy some 
seven or eight years old, who got into a 


childish difficulty . . . with a young picka- 
ninny belonging to Tish Adams; and, during 
the fray, young Skipper hit the negro with 
a rock on the head . . . The mother of the 
coon went to Mrs. Williams, bringing along 
her boy, to show cause why Mrs. Williams 
should not severely chastise her pugilistic 
offspring for spilling African blood. 

“Mrs. Williams could not see the propriety 
of belaboring her boy in that light, but she 
went to the house, and came out armed with 
a buggy whip, which she proposed to wear 
out on the she coon. By this time Tish had 
worked up her fighting qualities to a black 
heat, and dared her to use that whip on 
her hide; and on the first demonstration 
the coon gave Mrs. Williams a tap on the 
proboscis, and at the same time got possession 
of the whip, with which she flailed Mrs. 
Williams plump person hard and fast . . 
It is alleged on good authority that the hus- 
band of Mrs. Williams stood there, a silent 
witness to the dastardly outrage—; and, if 
such is the case, a respectable committee of 


white women should wait upon the woman 
who bears his name, and request her to sue 
for an immediate divorce, for no man but a 
skulking cur would stand by and see a white 
woman whipped by a negro. It may be the 
custom in Indiana, but it won’t stand muster 
in Texas...” 

The report then traces the development 
of the case to the point where the enraged, 
libelled, and allegedly plump Mrs. Williams 
took her “skulking cur” husband with her 
to beard the insulting news-lion in his den, 
Armed with a four and one-half inch dirk, 
they burst into that worthy’s inner sanctum, 
and: “Williams then asked him (editor 
King) if he knew how the article read... 
he said he did. (Williams) then told him 
that the article was a lie from beginning to 
end, King said: ‘Hold on, Williams. I have 
good authority for that article.’ Williams 
then said to King, ‘Don’t you know that... 
you slandered my wife?’ and then asked 
him if he knew what ‘proboscis’ meant, and 
(King) said he did—that it was the fore part 
of the face. Williams then said: ‘It is no 
such thing. It (is) the snout of an elephant’ 
(Mrs. Williams) then asked King if he had 
ever seen her before, and he said ‘no,’ and 
then (she) said to King, ‘What do you know 
about my face and complexion and my 
form?’ King said, ‘What the hell have you 
got to do with it?’ and she then said, 1 
will show you.’ ” 

And—boy !—did she show him! In the 
ensuing struggle, involving one buggy whip, 
one dirk, editor King and the Williams aggre- 
gation, Mrs. W. let King have it with her 
bread knife, and he, being a southern gentle- 
man of the old school, obligingly expired. 

It’s all there — first-water melodrama, 
humor, pathos, north vs. south, black vs. 
white, and shades of Sam Houston. 

The use of court reports is no new trick 
to writers. Rather, it’s a trick few know 
about, and fewer still employ, involving as 
it does, expenditure of energy. Therein lies 
the catch, many writers being notoriously 
work-proof. 

An outstanding application of law book 
material of late years is Theodore Dreiser's 
use of the case “Peoples vs. Chester Gillette,” 
22 N. Y. Criminal Reports 246, from which 
he drew his great American Tragedy. Read 
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this citation, and note the striking similarity 
of the original case to the basic outline of the 
novel itself. 

The famous trial of Madeleine Smith in 
Edinburgh, 1857, inspired a number of 
stories, notably Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’ Letty 
Lynton, and Edward Sheldon’s Dishonored 
Lady, which starred Katherine Cornell on 
Broadway in 1930. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
recently produced Letty Lynton—and Mr. 
Sheldon sued for piracy ! 

Another contemporary writer whose works 
enjoy enviable success, and who draws freely 
on court life for fictional inspiration, is 
Arthur Train—both lawyer and writer. His 
“Tutt” stories are well-known to Saturday 
Evening Post readers, and his recent auto- 
biography, My Day in Court, cites sound ad- 
vice to aspiring writers. 


READERS with an inquisitive bent will 

find “City of Canadian vs. Guthrie” 
(87 South Western Reporter 2nd series 316) 
a classic bit of judicial blank verse, in which 
Chief Justice Hall of Texas waxes poetically 
eloquent over the fate of a one-eyed mare. 
Nor does 36 N. Y. Criminal Reports 426 
lack punch, in unfolding a rather nasty 
murder plot involving paid thugs, bombs, 
poison, and other true-detective accessories. 
And for an authentic taste of the real, 17th 
century England, with treason trials, public 
quarterings, and all the other gory, unmen- 
tionable pleasantries of the time, try Howell’s 
State Trials (an English set) . 

In his scholarly article, A List of One 
Hundred Legal Novels, appearing in volume 
seven of the Massachusetts Law Quarterly, 
John H. Wigmore tells the story of law in 
literature. He points out that Charles Reade 
and Charles Dickens are outstanding among 
leaders in “classical” literature in their use 
of law as background. He cites, in evidence, 
the trial scenes in Reade’s Griffith Gaunt, 
Hale’s Philip Nolan’s Friends, Harte’s Gab- 
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“Care to read something while you’re waiting?” 


riel Conroy, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, and 
refers to the lawyers so ably portrayed in 
Trollope’s Orley Farm, Ford’s Peter Stirling, 
and Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year. He 
also lists Fielding, Scott, Hugo, Balzac and 
Clemens as outstanding for their legal re- 
search—and, incidentally, refers to Arthur 
Train as “our modern Fielding.” 

Nor was the bard of Avon dumb to the 
drama of bench and bar. For starters, wit- 
ness the trial of Hermione, of the Duchess 
of Gloucester for witchcraft, the divorce of 
Queen Katherine, and the bastardy of Fal- 
conbridge. 

Try living out a neat little 1,700,000 intri- 
cate human situations some week-end! To 
save you the trouble, here, in these reports, 
in condensed form, is pulsing, throbbing life 
—jits bones, fibre, marrow, nerves and 
all. Here, waiting your inquisitive eye, is life 
as she’s really lived! 








The War and the Writer 


By A.M 


The author’s bread and butter depends 
chiefly on the price of one commodity— 
paper. If there is no paper, there are no 
writers—aside from the relative few who do 
scripts for the stage and radio, and screen. 
The free-lance writer who drops his manu- 
script into Uncle Sam’s mail box has his 
economic life inexorably tied up with the 
price of paper. 

What happens to the price of paper in 
times of war? 

To answer that question, we must first 
examine from what paper is made, and from 
where it comes. The paper for pulp paper 
magazines, and daily newspapers, is made 
largely from sulphur and wood. The U. S. A. 
is now consuming 80,000 tons of imported 
pulp a month. Of this, 50,000 comes from 
Canada, and 30,000 from Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden. Trees are cut in fall and winter 
(when the sap isn’t running) and floated 
down to the mills in the spring floods. In 
Canada, Sweden, and Finland, the wood to 
be used in 1940 is already cut awaiting the 
spring floods. When the time comes to cut 
up this wood and cook it down to paper, the 
men who formerly did this work may well 
be in the front-line trenches. Or, they may 
be in war industries. In either event, their 
hourly wage, due to scarcity of home labor, 
will be more. The raw pulp itself is war 
material, being used for gun cotton. There- 
fore the price will be bid up. When the time 
comes in 1940 to cut the wood for 1942, 
there will be fewer men available ; therefore 
fewer trees cut; higher wages paid to the 
loggers. 

The surplus acid that is used to cook down 
the wood to pulp comes, of course, from 
sulphur, a prime war ingredient. Due to 
war factories needing the sulphur, its price 
will rise. The wood pulp is then bleached 
with chlorine another war ingredient. 

The U.S.A. estimated production of sul- 
phite wood pulp is 20,000 tons a month of 
which we are now using 15,000; leaving 
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only 5,000 tons to be added to the deficit 
left by the loss of 80,000 tons of imported 
pulp. 

Due to the expense of convoys, higher 
cost of shipping insurance, and the fact that 
pulp will be bid up for its use as gun cot- 
ton, it is doubtful if we will continue to get 
our 30,000 tons a month from the northern 
European countries, or our 50,000 tons from 
Canada. 

The price of sulphite pulp, as we write this, 
is $40 a ton. In 1917 it rose to $220 a ton. If 
the price that pulp paper publishers pay for 
paper quadruples, they must either (1) 
charge more per copy, (2) get higher ad- 
vertising rates (3) pay less to authors (4) 
cut down the number of pages (5) buy bet- 
ter stories and develop better authors to 
drive a wedge between themselves and their 
nearest competitors (6) pay higher rates to 
authors in order to get the best stories and 
thus give the reader the most for the value 
considering the higher price and the low- 
ered number of pages. 

You noticed of course that items (3) and 
(6) contradict each other. That’s because 
some publishers will try to make more 
money by putting out the BEST product, 
and other publishers will try to make 
money on the very least possible capital in- 
vestment, and do nothing “for the long 
pull”. Both ways have their economic mer- 
its. Men have gone broke and made for- 
tunes each way. 

It looks to us as though fewer stories, 
articles, and books will be published, and 
that the general word rate will go up. How- 
ever, the competition among free lance 
writers will decrease due to the fact that the 
marginal writer will drift into the war in- 
dustries and not feel the economic neces 
sity of doing part time literary work. The 
increased nervous tension of living will also 
drive out the literary field those authors 
who can’t write under pressure. 

The factors opposing author’s rate reduc- 
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tions are many; while the single factor forc- 
ing a rate reduction is simply the price of 
paper which will go so high that the num- 
ber of pages per issue of almost all publica- 
tions will decrease. 

In the slick paper field, the same condi- 
tion in miniature prevails. Slick paper is 
sulphite pulp coated with clay and casein. 
The clay is both domestic and foreign, and 
we have almost unlimited capacity for get- 
ting all the domestic clay we want. The 
casein, however, is a glutenous derivative of 
sour milk which we import largely from 
Argentine. Some of this casein will be 
bought up for war purposes, and therefore 
its price will increase as well as the cost of 
labor in producing it. 

However, there is little chance of the 
price of the slick paper going up in the same 


proportion as the price of pulp paper. Al- 
most all of Canada’s importation of pulp 
to us—50,000 tons a month—might very 
well stop if the mother country orders Can- 
ada to sell its pulp to England for gun cot- 
ton, and declares wood pulp contraband 
thus making it illegal to export it. 


Each industry faces changing conditions 
due to War. In the literary profession, the 
index of bread or cake is the index of the 
price of paper. The Dicest will report the 
price of paper each month. 





PAPER PRICES AS OF SEPTEMBER 8 


..$ 40.00 per ton 
First Grade Uncoated Book Paper...... 110.00 per ton 
Glossy Coated Magazine Paper 150.00 per ton 
No paper mill is accepting 1940 advance orders at 
these prices. 


Raw Pulp 











Back grounds 


By DonaLp Houcu 


of writers in the world. The profes- 
sionals, who sit down at their type- 
writers and reach for a sheet of paper, and 
the amateurs, who sit down and reach for 
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the moon. I am a professional writer and 
I am going to speak as one. I write for 
what are called slick-paper magazines, and 
I’m going to speak as such a writer, and to 
concern myself with one single phase of 
such writing. 

My subject is Authenticity. 

No matter what the background of a story, 
no matter how small a part it may play in 
the action, it must be authentic for these 
markets and especially for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, which nearly drives you crazy. 

It has been my experience that in order 
to write fiction of this sort, a writer must 
have as intimate a knowledge of his back- 
ground and characters and action as he 
would have to have if he were writing an 
article. 

Writers trying for slick markets insist on 
sending in stories laid in Port Said when they 


never have been to Port Said or don’t even 
know where the hell it is; stories about Mex- 
ico nourished on a can of chili; stories about 
Indians taken from the reverse side of a 
buffalo nickel. The result is failure and is 
bound to be failure, and if you are writing 
stories intended for slick paper magazines 
by this method you might just as well save 
your postage and your time. There may be 
exceptions to this, it may have been done, 
but if it has been, it has been an accident, 
and I speak, as I have said, from the view- 
point of a professional and a professional 
writer can not waste any time on accidents. 
He must know his job, he must know what 
will and what will not go over or he is going 
to go broke, don’t make any mistake about 
that. 

I divide the element of authenticity into 
three divisions—authenticity of background, 
of occupation, and of reasonable perform- 
ance or conditions. 

Here are questions, in each group, that 
have been fired back at me by the maga- 
zines in my salad days: 
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1. Background. Would the tide be coming 
in at this hour at this place? This 
is October; in a high altitude in 
Wyoming wouldn’t the leaves of the 
quaking aspen be gone? You have 
your man walking from the assembly 
plant directly into the paint shop. 
How about this? Lexington Avenue 
does not cross Third Avenue, does it? 

2. Occupation. You have your police re- 
porter hurrying to the office to write 
his story, and this is Chicago. Have 
they no re-write men in Chicago? Is 
this correct, where you have the paper 
coming off the paper machine and 
cut into reams? Can this be done? 
The cowboy meets this girl while driv- 
ing steers to market, and it is spring. 
Do cowboys drive steers to market in 
the spring? 

3. Conditions. The stove is across the room 
from the window, you say the tem- 
perature is ten below zero outside, 
and your man looks out the window. 
How about frost? Could this man 
ride from the cabin to town, after a 
fresh fall of snow, in six hours? 


Wait until they start asking questions 
about Chinese home customs and the ma- 
terial from which the docks in Calcutta are 


made. If you can answer them, all right. 
It you can’t, you better quit trying to write 
about them for slick paper magazines. The 
other day I wrote a story in which a boy 
blew up a beaver dam, thus releasing water 
which flowed down a canyon and saved a 
ranch from destruction by a forest fire. This 
one didn’t even get to the magazine before 
I got my questions—from my agent. What 
do you suppose he wanted to know? He 
wanted to know if perhaps the dam which 
was destroyed was not more valuable than 
the ranch it saved. Also, could a dam in 
-a steep canyon—I had the lad getting out 
of breath scrambling up to the dam—hold 
enough water to do what I said it did? 


I could answer both, in detail because I 
once was a United States forest ranger and 
knew what I was talking about. But if I 
had not been, if I was just throwing dams 
and dynamite all over the landscape, where 
would I have been. 


The one about the frost on the window 
was in connection with a Saturday Evening 
Post story. I had had a man scraping frost 
from the corner of a window to look at an 
outside thermometer, then Jater had another 
fellow glancing out the window from a djs. 
tance. How about it? Well, it so happens 
that frost will accumulate around the edges 
of a window, but the circulation of warm 
air from a stove will strike the center of 
it and keep it clear. In the end I had to 
take the whole thing out, for fear of con- 
fusing the reader. The fact I was right 
made no difference in this case. I couldn't 
stop my story long enough to enter into an 
explanation of thermal circulation for the 
benefit of the reader. 


“T‘HE most sensitive point of all is that of 

occupation. Once in a while you may 
make a mistake in background or possible 
performance or conditions, but you'll never 
get by with an occupational miscue. 

If your story has something in it, either 
in action or background, concerning—for 
example—a man driving a truck, it must be 
so written that no man who ever has driven 
a truck can write in an object to any detail. 


A stenographer must put her paper intoa 
typewriter the way stenographers do it; a 
salesman, making a sales talk, must make 
one, about the particular article he is selling, 
that will be agreed to as a good one by all 
salesmen in that line; a forest ranger must 
not wear moccasins nor may two forest 
rangers be required for carrying a canoe, nor 
may the canoe be made of birchbark; a 
straight news reporter must not make notes 
in a notebook. And so on, without end. 

The reason for all this is that magazines 
with large circulations go to thousands ot 
hundreds of thousands of people in certain 
lines of work. If a person likes a story he 
will not necessarily tell his buddies about it, 
but a story containing a flaw will be passed 
around from hand to hand until it wears out. 
In other words, bad news spreads swiftly, 
and if bad news of that kind keeps on spread- 
ing swiftly from a magazine which comé 
out week after week, pretty soon it will not 
be coming out at all. 

For example, in the first story I sold to 
the Post—“The Blue Pin”—I had to have 
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salesman discover that a sudden inferiority 
in the product his firm was making was a 
deliberate sabotage on the part of interests 
who wanted to wreck the business, then this 
salesman had to find a new and greater 
field for the poor product than for the good. 


Very well, I took as the product ordinary 
paper board, such as is used in making car- 
tons, and for the better use of the poorer 
grade that the mill turned out, I took auto- 
mobile sound insulation. 


A guess? A shot in the dark? Not by 
any means. If it had been, you can bet I 
would have slipped up somewhere and half 
the papermakers and sound engineers in 
America would write to the Post and then 
where would I be? I used this because I 
spent several years in the insulation business 
and paper business both, and I know that 
a sheet of boxboard can be made useless for 
boxes but that such action very easily can 
make it into sound insulation for cars. Not 
the best sound insulation, but good enough ; 
good enough so that one large car maker 
actually was using for this purpose a mater- 
ial which just escaped being exactly what I 
described. But even then I went to a com- 
petent engineer and checked up. The story 
was a romance, an office romance. ‘This 
background was entirely secondary, the cas- 
ual reader would have no interest in it what- 
ever, it didn’t take up over half a dozen 
inches of column space. But it had to be 
technically right. 

If you have a germ of a story situation, 
such as outlined in the first lines of the above 
paragraph, and are writing for pulps you 
may possibly fake it, I don’t know for sure, 
but I do know that if you are aiming at the 
slicks you have got to find your product and 
your market or you may as well throw the 
idea away. 

A magazine of large circulation absolutely 
must have the confidence of its readers. They 
are a class of readers in most cases who want 
their stuff authentic or not at all, and—now 
get this, and remember it—if a reader loses 
confidence in the stories in a magazine, he 
is going to, through association, lose confi- 
dence in its advertisements. 

A queer situation, but absolutely true, and 
forming the cornerstone of the reasons why 


slick paper magazines demand—and get— 
authenticity in fiction. 

A fourth point of authenticity which I 
perhaps should have added to the three 
given, is this—Nationality. Do you think 
for a minute you could sell a story to a slick- 
paper magazine in which a Swede says, “Ay 
tank so.” (Unless satirically) If you do, 
you're kidding yourself. Writers who do 
not know how Swedes talk can not get by 
writing about Swedes in the slicks. Further, 
I feel that no writer should attempt to write 
in foreign accent unless he not only knows 
the correct accent but understands, if not the 
actual foreign language involved, at least 
its basic construction. 

Nor is that all. He must understand how 
a person of a given nationality thinks, how 
he acts, how he approaches the problems in- 
volved in the story. Otherwise, having made 
a sincere study of, say, Italian dialect and 
accent, he may well have the Italian acting 
like a Finlander. 

As an example of this, I give you my 
stories about a group of Swedes in The 
Saturday Evening Post. These characters— 
Swedish to the hilt, but there never passes 
from their lips the slightest hint of accent. 
It is straight English all the way through, 
but these Swedes emerge not only as obvious 
Swedes to the reader who perhaps never has 
seen one, but to the Swedish people in this 
country as well. Why? Because I know 
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Swedes. I don’t have to make a character 
say “Ay tank so” to make him a fake Swede 
when I can have him a real one by having 
him say something such as, “What about 
that coffee pot over there? Is it empty? 
If it is not, I think I could manage to drink 
another drop or two.” 

That, my friends, is a Swede talking. 

The beginning writer, looking over my 
preceding paragraphs may well say, “What 
then, can I write about? Must a person 
know so many things to write a simple love 
story?” 

My answer comes in clear—Yes, if you 
want to write for the slicks. The magazines 
offer a wide variety to their readers, because 
they have got a wide variety of writers writ- 
ing for them. They do not have to buy 
stories about fake Swedes when they can 
get the real article from someone else. So 
all you can do is look around you, add up 
what you know, and call that, and that only, 
your stock in trade. 

A writer, like any other person engaged 
in selling things, must have a stock in trade 
first; and second, and no less important, he 
must not try to sell things that are not on 
his shelves. 

In the past year I had these stories in The 
Post. Let me take them apart for you. 


“The Rabbit In The Woodpile.” A _ pho- 
tographer goes rabbit hunting, mixes 
business with pleasure and patches up 
a romance. 

Item—I used to be a photographer, I have 
killed hundreds of rabbits—and I have 
patched up a romance. Last winter I 
went rabbit hunting with a photog- 
rapher friend, and most of this story 
was straight from life. 

“I and Foe and Sophie.” A forest ranger 
saves his partner from marriage by 
dressing up and cutting him out. The 
girl sticks to his hands—and he has to 
get out of the jam. 

Item—I was once a U. S. Forest Ranger, 
and once my partner and I went to 
call on a girl while on patrol, and I 
was afraid he’d want to stay there, so 
I had to try to make my own good 
impression on the gal. 

“Twice As Cold as Zero.” A small cross- 


roads town gets all het up about a news. 
paper quiz, What is twice as cold as 
zero? It is a Swedish community, 

Item—lI ran into this in a saloon in a small 
crossroads town and invented the ro. 
mance attending it. I was born in a 
Swedish community and my wife js 
a Swede. 

“Everything is Wonderful.” A newspaper 
reporter quits his paper to go into pub- 
licity, gets a job promoting wrestling 
match publicity, has his clients appear 
at a luncheon club, where they get all 
mixed up and throw the luncheon club 
for a goal and the reporter in jail. 

Item—I once quit my job as a police re. 
porter to take up publicity, and sold 
my former city editor on the propos- 
tion of letting me pretend to represent 
the paper at luncheon clubs, so I could 
eat. 

Have you noticed how, in the slicks, one 
man keeps pounding away at one kind of 
story, year after year. Is it because he hap- 
pens to have hit on that line, and the edi- 
tors demand it? No. Nine times out of ten 
it is because he thoroughly knows that field, 
and may not know any other, well enough 
to permit him to write about it—for the 
slicks. Octavus Roy Cohen writes his Negro 
stories from the deep south, M. G. Chute, 
her Sheriff Olson stories from Minneapolis. 

Is there a chance I’m wrong? Of course 
there is. Some writer much more successful 
than I ever have been may come along and 
prove that, in writing his stories about Ran- 
goon he never has been farther east than 
Cincinnati. But if you hear of such things, 
please put it down under the heading of 
accidents, and stick to the main road. 


I am writing it to encourage, not to dis- 


courage. I have been writing fiction only 
four years, and in December, 1937, I had 
stories in the Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Liberty, Esquire. I am trying my best to 
explain my basic philosophy for writing. It 
has come from my experience, and that ex- 
perience, at the moment, is that of a writer 
writing for a living, supporting his family as 
best he can, who has tried desperately to 
figure things out, and, among others, has 
reached the conclusion outlined in_ this 
article. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


ing what next. And the newsstands 
continue to be so crowded you can’t 
see anything on them smaller than the 


Sateve post. 

Munsey’s got so many ardent fan letters 
about Famous Fantastic Mysteries, that they 
have made it a monthly and are in the 
market for original material. The first issue 
was entirely reprint, but the percentage of 
this will be cut down in succeeding issues. 
By the fourth number, everything but the 
serial will probably be new stories. 

The demand is for shorts now between 
4,000 and 7,000 words. These may be any 
sort of weird, astounding, or pseudo-scientific 
fiction; interplanetary adventures, ghost 
stories with an amazing element—provided 
there is an explanation, and not just some 
supernatural cause dragged in. Writing 
must have good literary quality—solid, 
simple, and straightforward. Plots must be 
strong, and events made to seem real and 
believable. You will find a wide variety of 
story types in the current issue. By all 
means study these carefully. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries pays a cent 
and a quarter, and up, on acceptance. Miss 
Mary Gnaedinger is the editor. Address— 
280 Broadway. 


There is a possibility that Munsey’s Crack- 
Shot Western will follow the same trail, and 
turn from reprints to originals. And another 
new project is a confession magazine. Shade 
of Frank A. Munsey! That prim bachelor 
must be turning like a turkey on a spit! 
The first issue is being written on assignment. 
More definite announcements will undoubt- 
edly be ready next month. 

Red Circle Magazines in the McGraw-Hill 
Building are increasing the list of magazines 
with something in the true detective field— 
Complete Detective Cases. This will follow 


Te war news has everybody wonder- 


the usual large nat format on smooth paper, 
all first-person write-ups, with plenty of art. 
The first issue is due on the stands around 
the first of October, so you can check up 
quickly on the type of material. 


To start, the magazine will be a bi- 
monthly. Cases may be of any period— 
today or way, way back. The one require- 
ment is that they must have been cleared 
through the courts and convictions made. 
No unfinished business here. An official by- 
line is desirable, but not essential to accept- 
ance. Like much of this field, there is a 
demand for sex and for gore. The readers 
like it strong! The best lengths are between 
4,000 and 6,000 words. Reports are promised 
within a couple of weeks, and paychecks 
on acceptance. Rate of payment on manu- 
scripts is to be one cent a word and up, with 
$3.00 for each picture used. The editor is 
Gene Fornshell, himself an experienced 
writer in the field. He makes the useful 
suggestion that when looking for pictures to 
illustrate older cases, you go to the news- 
paper files of the town where the crime 
occurred. Photostat copies can be made of 
suitable photographs found in the papers. 
Address of Complete Detective Cases: 330 
West 42nd Street. 

The Sunday newspaper magazine, This 
Week, appears with so many papers across 
the continent that you should have no 
trouble finding current copies to study, no 
matter where you live. No serials are used 
now at all. Instead, there is a demand for 
the serialized character—short stories, each 
of which builds up a single adventure of the 
same fascinating character. Romance, de- 
tective, business, adventure—all have been 
used effectively. The trick is to create a 
character vital enough and interesting to a 
large enough audience to carry a series of 
stories. These, however, are being contracted 
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for after personal consultation between the 
editors and the author or agent. 


This Week offers a good market for short 
stories of romance, humor or adventure, not 
over 4,000 words in length. Also, short- 
shorts of 1,500 words or less are particularly 
needed. Poems are used occasionally, but 
space for them is limited. In the non-fiction 
field the requirements are for short articles 
of 1,500 to 1,800 words on recent develop- 
ments in popular science, adventure, glamor- 
ous personalities in the news and important 
enough to be of national interest, sports 
personalities and articles tied closely to im- 
portant sporting events, a Better America, 
animal articles. Also, inspirational editorials 
of 1,000 to 1,200 words, full of warmth and 
humanness and illustrated with dramatic in- 
cidents. Good pictures with which to illus- 
trate articles are an important consideration 
in their acceptance. Fillers on the above 
subjects are also used in lengths of 300 to 
800 words ; cartoons ; appealing, story telling 
animal pictures. Rates begin at $150 for 
both stories and articles, with lots of “up.” 
Fillers bring checks in proportion to length, 
etc. Editor—Mrs. William Brown Meloney. 
Address—420 Lexington Avenue. 

The three pocket-size magazines of the 
Kingsway Press. keep going right along, 
always in the market for good material. 
Your Life is monthly; Your Personality a 
bi-monthly; and Your Health, a quarterly. 
The two latter are more specialized, as in- 
dicated by the names. 


These magazines are edited to appeal to a 
wide group of intelligent readers. Material 
must be authentic as to facts and high class 
as to quality of writing. A “name” is not es- 
sential to acceptance. The market is wide 
open to everyone who can turn in interesting 
and “sound” material. The more variety, the 
better—always within the scope of the maga- 
zines. Preferred lengths are from 1,800 to 
2,000 words. Payment is at good rates, on 
acceptance. There have been no changes of 
requirements within recent months. But it is 
always good to keep on checking up on a 
market you want to submit material to. Edi- 
tor—Douglas Lurton. Address—354 Fourth 
Avenue. 

All-Story Love Tales is going to continue 


on the fortnightly basis for the present. Cop. 
sequently, the market is a difficult one to 
crack. Only the heavier type of love story 
with strong plot and “warm, not to say hot 
emotion” is wanted at present. The most de. 
sirable lengths are 5,000 to 6,000 words. And 
nothing under 4,000 is ever used. There’s no 
market at all for poetry here, the magazine 
being well stocked for months to come, 
When studying current issues of the maga- 
zine, concentrate on the strongly emotional 
stories. Payment continues at a cent a word 
and up—on acceptance unless you’re new to 
the company. Editor—Miss Amita Fairgrieve, 
Address—280 Broadway. 

For the men’s magazines at Munsey’s, the 
basic rate is a cent and a quarter, up, with 
very good rates in the detective and adven. 
ture fields. This is on acceptance, except for 
newcomers. 

Detective Fiction Weekly uses a lot of 
stories of all kinds. Has no tabus, except 
those of reasonable good taste. Stories do 
not need to be all action. Good people, wel 
characterized, are important. Something 
novel and different in the detective field 


would rate special editorial interest. Length 


can be anything between 1,000 and 75,000 
words, though the best bet is always for the 
good shorts—bigger market for these. Also, 
hereafter, the magazine will put more emphz 
sis on serials; uses two running concurrently. 
These require special form — good strong 
breaks and an interwoven resume of preced: 
ing action (aside from the editor’s formal 
synopsis) in order that a reader discovering 
the story along in the middle may catch up 
and find the story really interesting. New 
writers are very welcome, and anyone with 
ability is sure to find the editor cooperative. 
Address—280 Broadway. Editor—Charles 
Ingerman. 

Preston Grady, editor of Double Detectiv 
Magazine, is looking for good material in the 
detective field. He uses any length up #0 
about 22,000 words. The only change a 
present is a greater emphasis on fact material. 
(Munsey’s, 280 Broadway.) 

Argosy is buying every sort of story, and 
is open for any length from 1,000 to 80,00 
words. In studying this magazine, you Wi 
see that it is not strictly an adventure mage 
zine, but rather a general fiction weekly. A 
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special need is for emotional stories of Ameri- 
can life. The few used last year were spe- 
cially popular, and the editor plans to use 
one an issue if he can get good ones. These 
have quite a strain of sentiment through 
them, but are never sloppy. George Post 
is editor. Address—280 Broadway. (Mun- 
sey’s). 

The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth Street, 
is a steady-going bi-monthly. The editor, 
H. J. Hobbs, buys considerable from out- 
| side writers. However, he points out that a 
writer must have considerable real knowl- 
edge or training in some kind of construc- 
tion work if he is to describe a process 
clearly, for every article is a construction arti- 
cle. These give technical directions for mak- 
ing things of wood and metal. Lengths up 
to 1,500 words. Photographs or pencil 
sketches are essential. The Home Improve- 
ment department uses news items of around 
150 words, describing some new fixture that 
a practical home worker could install. These 
latter do not need illustrations. Payment is 
one cent a word, on publication. Photo- 
graphs are $2.00 each. And a parting shot 
of advice from the editor was: study his 
magazine ! 

Youth Today, though mostly reprint, uses 
some original material suitable for older 
young people—fiction up to 2,500 words, 
articles of 1,500 words. Rates are a cent a 
word on publication. Also, the magazine is 
interested in factual stories on the general 
topic, “How I Overcame a Handicap.” 
These are three pages in length. Payment is 
$10 on publication. Editor—Harry Miller. 
Address—250 Park Avenue. 

Personal Romances, 122 East 42nd Street, 
has changed editors and policy. Miss Ethel 
Pomeroy succeeds Ruth Baer as editor, with 
May C. Kelley as executive editor. Miss 
Pomeroy no longer asks for the sensational, 
luridly melodramatic type. Instead, she is 
looking for strong stories of character growth 
through experience. They may be of young 
love, or marriage problems, and either from 
the girl’s or the man’s point of view. Stories 
should have much wider appeal than in the 
past. There should be not only a strong 
emotional plot, but the story should show 
the person meeting an experience with hon- 
esty of character and seeing the result of his 


deeds, thus helping to create understanding. 
All in first person. Lengths most needed are 
shorts of 1,500 to 3,000 words. The tops for 
shorts is about 5,000 words. Each issue will 
also carry a novelette of about 8,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance—or will be soon-— 
with fast reading and prompt reports, says 
Miss Pomeroy. Rate is a cent a word. New 
writers are especially wanted to meet the 
new policy. 

Dime Sports (Popular) has been changed 
to a monthly, and the editor is tearing out 
his hair trying to get enough good stories! 
There is an acute need for everything, but 
especially shorts between 4,000 and 6,500 
words; also novelettes up to 15,000 words. 
Now is the time for basketball, fight, and 
hockey stories. Occasionally a track tale will 
go over. A few baseball stories will be used 
right through the winter. The more popular 
phase of each sport—professional or ama- 
teur—is emphasized in the magazine. But 
don’t neglect the other angles. Payment—a 
cent and up, on acceptance. Editor—Alden 
H. Norton. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


Dime Mystery (Popular) has changed its 
policy back to the terror-horror type of story. 
Lengths are fairly definite: 14,000, 9,000, 
and 5,000 words. Emphasis should be on sex 
and the building up of strong personal ter- 
ror. One cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Editor—Loring Dowst. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 


Big Book Western (Popular) has also been 
changed into a monthly. More exciting plots 
are wanted, as readers are more juvenile 
than for other magazines of the class. Color, 
drama, and good characterization are im- 
portant. There’s a special need for novels of 


around 20,000 words. Besides the usual 
Western types, you could consider an occa- 
sional “Buckskin” story of frontier and wood- 
craft. Other lengths needed are novelettes 
10,000 words, shorts 5,000, and fictionalized 
accounts of historical events in the west up 
to 2,000 words. On this magazine, payment 
averages between three-fourths and one 
cent; acceptance. Editor—David Manners. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


Willard Crosby is now editor of .44 West- 
ern. This and Big Book Western are the only 


(Continued on page 54) 








“Here Comes The King!” 


An Analysis of a Short-Short Story 


, ‘ HE artist learns by copying the master. 
So does the writer. Reprinted here 
is a “perfect” short-short. By care- 

fully studying its construction and literary 

ingenuity, you will be able to recognize spots 
in your own short-shorts where you can 
apply the same devices. 

The numbers in bold face type in the 
discussion of “Here Comes the King” refer 
to the corresponding numbers also in bold 
face type in the story itself. 

(1) An excellent opening sentence. It 
does three things: (a) Names the principal 
character; (b) Definitely places him in a 
scene; (c) And promises an _ interesting, 


possibly amusing or dramatic situation. It 
does this by showing, not telling. 
(2) Ina single line of dialogue the author 


establishes the story’s most important prem- 
ise: the ironic contrast (and dramatic 
clash!) between Jimmy’s imaginative world 
and the world of everyday living. 

(3) This theme is so important the 
author has repeated it. The next paragraph 
also marks the beginning of the second sec- 
tion of the story, wherein the chief character 
having been created, a situation next is set 
up. It required only 120 words to do this. 

(4) The character’s initial reaction to 
the problem. Twice in this paragraph the 
author demonstrates his understanding of 
child psychology and, incidentally, effective 
story-telling. Reference, of course, is made 
to Jimmy’s confusion about Charlie Mc- 
Carthy’s relation to the King, and also 
Jimmy’s charming assumption that “if you 
had to have your hair cut to go to church 
you certainly should have it cut to see the 
King.” 

(5) Again the author underscores an im- 
portant point. 

(6) The story’s third section, in which 
the situation takes hold and forces concerned 
are in conflict, begins. From the line, “You 


could tell which was the King, all right... ” 
comes the irony out of which the story’s solu. 
tion is deftly planted. This is the first of sey. 
eral definite plant lines. 

Without the proper plant lines, no surprise 
conclusion is plausible to the reader. And, of 
course, if the plant lines are too obvious, the 
reader guesses the end at once, and the cli- 
max is killed. Professional writers feed plant 
to their readers by lulling their suspicions 
that a plant is coming, and then passing it 
off casually ; or by slipping it to the reader in 
the midst of a lot of other action. Plants 
should be repeated so that the reader wil 
not have to read back in order to justify the 
plausibility of the ending. This story is 
masterfully planted. 

(7) The character starts a definite line 
of action in relation to the problem. Note 
how the author makes a virtue of his one 
real space transition. Three paragraphs are 
required, but each, fairly obviously, moves 
the reader forward toward the climax. At the 
same time, the author not only cleans up all 
the minor explanations necessary for the 
reader’s full understanding of the story, but 
he also gets in some effective strokes of char- 
acterization. Under amusing circumstances, 
we are primed to root for Jimmy. 

(8) At this point we are ready for the 
climax, but paradoxically the author by slow- 
ing up the story builds a covering atmos 
phere of suspense. We begin to wonder 
whether Jimmy really will see the King, and 
by demolishing this thought, this doubt, the 
author leads us unsuspectingly to the higher 
dramatic level he has in mind. 

In two plant lines that once more él: 
phasize the contrast between Jimmy and the 
adult world about him, the situation is cry 
stalized. Reference naturally is made t 
Jimmy’s having to hang on the rope instead 
of lean on it, as well as his inability to gt 
himself a glass of milk. 
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(9) Here the factor of Jimmy’s dizziness 
is introduced for the first time, but so skil- 
fully that the reader does not know just how 
it will be used. 

(10) The story’s problem is again re- 
stated. We now know for certain that the 
story’s climax will turn on and evolve from 
the necessary adjustment between what the 
King really looks like and what Jimmy thinks 
he ought to look like. Suspense is raised as 
how Jimmy will react when he discovers that 
the King IS just like anybody else. 

(11) The story’s fourth and final section 
commences at this point. Like the third sec- 
tion it is introduced by a deft transitional 
paragraph that prepares the reader for the 
definite move forward. This also gives the 
author another opportunity to underscore 
the element of dizziness. 


(12) In a single sentence the author 
drives home what the writers of humor call 
the “Take-off? or “Nub” of his irony. 
«| . But he couldn’t see the King.” With 
that line Jimmy runs pell-mell into his crisis 
and proceeds to wrestle with it. 

(13) In a simple paragraph of 27 words 
the three vital threads of the King Arthur 
legend, the rope and Jimmy’s dizziness are 
all perfectly fused. We are ready for the cli- 
max which is dramatized concretely in the 
specific action of the fainting spell. 

(14) It takes only one paragraph to fin- 
ish. “The man in the barber shop had been 
wrong, all right; the King was wonderful.” 
The punchline, or “clincher” clicks into place 
because the author had it in mind from the 
opening word. 


A reprint of the short short 
HERE COMES THE KING 


By TimotHuy FULLER 
From The American Magazine 


(1) JIMMY was getting his hair cut 
because tomurrow he was going to see the 
King. The snipping of the scissors was the 
clash of swords, and now there was only the 
Black Knight against him. Jimmy lunged, 
but the Black Knight was too slow, and Jim- 
my’s sword went into his stomach. 


(2) “Hold still,” said the barber. 


Jimmy drew out his sword and left the 
three knights lying dead on the ground. Now 
he was walking down a long hall filled with 
knights in armor, and on the throne sat King 
Arthur. Jimmy knelt down on one knee 
and lowered his head, and King Arthur 
struck him between the shoulders with the 
flat of his sword. 


“I dub thee Sir Knight,” said Ki + Arthur. 
(3) “Hold up your head,” said the barber. 


Jimmy opened his eyes. In the next chair 
a red-faced man was talking. 

“It’s a lot of foolishness,” said the man. 
“Here they are down there in Washington 
wonderin’ if they oughta curtsy or shake 
hands and if they oughta say ‘Your Majesty’ 
or “Your Royal Highness.’ You’d think they’d 
have some sense and just treat °em perfectly 


natural like anybody else. Everybody knows 
the guy is nothin’ more than a figurehead 
in his government over there.” 

“Sure, sure,” said the barber. 

“That’s all he is,” continued the red-faced 
man. “Charlie McCarthy for the Prime 
Minister, that’s what he is!” 

The man laughed and the barbers joined 
him. 

“Charlie McCarthy!” the man repeated. 


(4) They all laughed again, and Jimmy 
laughed a little, although he didn’t under- 
stand the joke. He knew who Charlie Mc- 
Carthy was, but he couldn’t figure out what 
he had to do with the King. Kings were 
rulers who could beat anyone in combat, like 
King Arthur. They wore a long robe or 
sometimes a uniform and they always had 
a sword. If you did anything that displeased 
them they had your head cut off. That 
wasn’t the reason he was having his hair 
cut, because he knew that when he saw the 
King in the station the King wouldn’t notice 
him, but if you had to have your hair cut 
to go to church you certainly should have it 
cut to see the King. 

(5) “I can’t see what all the excitement’s 
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about,” said the red-faced man. “This king 
is no different from anyone else.” 

(6) On the way home Jimmy worried 
about what the man had said about the 
King. As soon as he got to his room he 
took out the book he had and looked at 
the pictures of King Arthur. King Arthur 
was bigger and stronger than any of the 
knights and he wore better clothes. You 
could tell which was the King, all right. . . . 

(7) Jimmy had to be up at six o’clock 
the next morning to get out of the house 
before his mother and father woke up. They 
had said the crowds would be too big to see 
the King. So the only way was to go by 
himself and wait in the railroad station until 
the train came. He wished he could wait 
until after breakfast, but then they wouldn’t 
let him out of the house alone. 

He had been to the railroad station twice 
before, but both those times he was in a 
taxicab with his father and hadn’t paid much 
attention to where it was. So, once outside 
the house, he asked a taxi driver where the 
station was, and the driver told him to take 
the subway and showed him the entrance. 
It was the first time he’d been in the sub- 
way, and it was so much fun he decided 
he’d go on it again after he saw the King. 
He saw the sign with the name of the rail- 
road station just in time to get off before 
the doors closed. 

Upstairs in the station there were a lot of 
people and policemen crowded together at 
one end of the room behind ropes. Jimmy 
kept pushing and shoving through people to 
get to the rope, and after a while he got 
there and was standing beside a policeman. 
There was a red carpet down on the floor 
and flags all around. 

“When will the King come?” 
asked the policeman. 

“Train’s due at ten,” said the policeman. 

(8) Jimmy looked at the big clock and 
saw it was half past seven. He thought he 
might go out and get a glass of milk at a 
drugstore, but then he would lose his place 
by the rope. 

He thought about getting up so early and 
the taxi driver and the ride in the subway 
train. They were good things to think about, 
and in a little while it was eight o’clock. The 
back of his knees hurt from standing up, so 


Jimmy 


he stood on one leg and rested the other, 
and then stood on the other one. He no. 
ticed the other people were leaning on the 
rope with their elbows, but it was too high 
for him to lean on it, although he could hang 
from it and rest his legs that way. 

When it got to be eight-thirty he was very 
hungry, but people behind him were pushing 
more and more against the rope, so he knew 
if he left to get a glass of milk he wouldn't 
get back in time to see the King. 

The best way was to be a knight and go 
off on errands for King Arthur. He rode 
for three days on horseback, and fought 
three knights on the way and rescued a 
princess in a castle. It was only quarter of 
nine after that, so he went back and fought 
two more knights and left them bleeding on 
the ground. He felt dizzy looking at the 
knights lying on the ground, so he decided 
not to fight any more but just think about 
King Arthur at the Round Table having a 
feast. He thought about the feast for a (9) 
long time, and then he was dizzy again and 
had to hold on to the rope to keep from 
falling. 

It was hard to think about King Arthur, 
because his legs hurt and his arms were 
aching so much from hanging on to the 
rope. It wasn’t too bad though, because 
there was only a half-hour left, and then 
the King would be there, and that would 
make up for it. That man in the barber- 
shop had certainly been all wrong. If the 
King was just like anybody else, as (10) 
he’d said, then why were all these people 
waiting just to see him go by? Jimmy knew 
what the King would be like, and seeing 
him alive would be a lot better than the 
pictures in the book about King Arthur. 

More policemen came in and lined-up(11) 
along the rope, so there was very little space 
to see, but Jimmy squeezed in between two 
of them, and they didn’t mind. People be- 
gan talking louder, and the policemen pushed 
back against them to keep them from break- 
ing the ropes. It was very exciting, and 
Jimmy forgot about how hungry he was, al 
though he was still dizzy and kept holding on 
to the rope. The people talking sounded like 
a motor buzzing, and he kept seeing Charlie 
McCarthy and King Arthur. 

Then he heard someone say, “Here they 
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come,” and the buzzing 

stopped a little and he 

leaned forward between 

the two policemen. Some 

men with cameras came 

walking backward down 

the red carpet taking 

(12) pictures of a man 

and a woman who were 

smiling. The man was 

wearing a dark overcoat 

and a derby hat, and the 

lady was very kind-look- 

ing, but he couldn’t see 

the Kink. The people 

were cheering, and Jim- 

my felt a little more dizzy, and then he saw 
the King behind the man with the derby. 
He was about seven feet tall and had a won- 
derful uniform, and there was the sword 
hanging from his belt. 

(13) Jimmy kept looking at the sword 
and was so excited he let go of the rope, 
and when he did he got dizzy and couldn’t 
stand up. 

He felt someone help him up, and it was 
one of the policemen. He looked up, and 
the man with the derby and the kind-looking 
“rd were standing there looking down at 

im. 


“He’ll be all right, sir,” the policeman said. 
“Just been standing here since seven o’clock.” 


The lady patted him on the head and 
the man in ‘the derby shook hands with him, 
and then they walked away, and Jimmy 
could see the King following them, looking 
straight ahead as if nothing had happened. 
The buttons on his uniform were shining and 
his sword had a gold tassel hanging on the 
hilt. Jimmy thought he was even taller than 
King Arthur in the pictures. The man (14) 
in the barbershop had been wrong, all right ; 
the King was wonderful. 













ITHIN the last month I have seen 

two top-flight pulpateers scared 

speechless by half of a hyphenated 
word. They can knock out a detective yarn, 
an adventure tale, a sport story, or a throb- 
bing romance with a simple twist of the 
platen. But when I mentioned science-fiction, 
they turned pale and contended they couldn’t 
write a science-fiction epos in a thousand 
years. 

“T’m no scientist,” one of them told me. 
“J don’t know a thing about atoms or 
nebulz or rocket-ships. How could I make 
a science-fiction yarn plausible?” 


Well, very few writers in that field are 
scientists. They are, for the most part, prac- 
tical fictioneers who do enough research to 
ensure plausibility. And that doesn’t mean 
a month of poring over Eddington, Jeans, 
Planck, and the Britannica. A science-fiction 
story is just this: a fictional story based on 
science. 

Dry, textbook stuff isn’t any good. Glam- 
orized, imaginative fiction is what’s wanted, 
fiction that’s developed from basic established 
science. H. G. Wells’ “First Men in the 
Moon” was based on the life of the ant. 
But Wells followed his idea to its logical 
conclusion: he had a race of super-ants 
living inside the moon, and he told a corking 
good story about human beings who traveled 
across space, with all the elements of sus- 
pense, conflict, atmosphere, and characteriza- 
tion. Today science-fiction follows practically 
the same formula, and it isn’t a hard one 
to learn. 


The field is booming. There are eight or 
nine magazines specializing in this type of 
fiction, and a number of others that use it 
from time to time. Fantasy is popular. 
When Argosy stopped running it, circulation 
dropped. At present Argosy is very much in 
the market for good fantasy—and so are 





Selling Science Fiction 


By Henry KuTTNER 


Thrilling Wonder, Astounding, Amazing, and 
the others. Because a lot of good writers are 
frightened away by the apocryphal bogey of 
Science, editors of the science-fiction books 
are generally understocked on copy. A cap- 
able pulpateer can turn his hand to fantasy 
and do a good job. L. Ron Hubbard tried 
it and readers praised his tales to the sky. 
S. Gordon Gurwit, Murray Leinster (Will F. 
Jenkins), found it easy to write acceptable 
science-fiction stories. This is a wide-open 
field for the new writer, since it needs and 
welcomes fresh blood. 


Science-fiction is increasingly in the public 
eye. A recent best-seller, “The Hopkins 
Manuscript,” by R. C. Sherriff, tells of the 
fall of the moon into the Pacific Ocean. 
Motion picture studios, which significantly 
reflect trends, are scheduling such fantasies 
as “One Million B. C.,” “The Invisible Man 
Returns,’ and Thorne Smith’s “TJ urnabout.” 


Science-fiction has its trends. A few years 
ago writers, having apparently exhausted 
every idea remotely possible, went hog-wild 
and wrote stories so extremely imaginative 
that they were in some cases pretty silly. 
Characterization, atmosphere, plausibility— 
all the factors that go to make up a yam 
were sacrificed to the frantic attempt to 
create something stupendously novel. Since 
readers, in the last analysis, want to read 
about human or at least understandable 
beings, reaction set in, and writers discovered 
there was still plenty of story value in such 
prosaic themes as the crack-up of a rocket 
ship on the moon. Characterization came 
back with a bang. 


It is a mistake to think that readers of 
science-fiction are juvenile, and that the Buck 
Rogers type of hero is necessary. The 
jimber-jawed, steely-eyed interplanetary cop, 
with a blazing ray-gun in each hand, has 
gone out of style. Nowadays the cop will 
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pause to hoist a slug of Martian rye, swap 
wisecracks with the villain, or indulge in 
nostalgiac retrospection about the far green 
hills of earth a few light-years away. The 
characters can even be human! One of 
Hubbard’s science-fiction serials dealt with 
a seedy, timid little tramp and a broken- 
down Apple Annie who had passed the age 
of prostitution years before. 


There are limits to realism in the pulps, 
of course, just as there are in the sticks. 
You can’t get away with a “Grapes of 
Wrath” or a Faulkneresque tidbit. But it is 
equally true that you can very seldom get 
away with a hack Buck Rogers yarn 
nowadays. 


Let’s list a few typical protagonists in 
recently published science-fiction stories : 


1. The Great Cardante, a magician who 
is left at a loss when he inadvertently opens 
a door into another world. 


2. A hot-tempered writer for television. 


3. A “bland, faintly insolent” scientist 
who uses his invention to set up a thriving, 
though weird, business. 


4. Athelstan Cuff, “a stoutish English- 
man with prematurely white hair, prominent 
blue eyes, and a complexion that could have 
been used for painting box cars.” His reac- 
tions are amusing rather than ‘heroic. 


5. A hardboiled, wisecracking female 
Frank Buck of the future. 


6. A very ordinary young man who finds 
himself a hero, much to his disgust, after a 
successful trip to Mars. 


7. A maladjusted introvert, also a public 
hero—‘a tragic irony burned in his gaze and 
twisted his features into a strange, somber 
mask of derision,” a man whose “excessive 
shyness and almost savage compensatory bit- 
terness, his too scholarly talk, his inability 
to relax and be human” brought him 


unhappiness. 


These are not supermen. Indeed, the trend 
in science-fiction today is away from super- 
colossal characters and ideas and toward the 
sort of story H. G. Wells used to write. 
There’s a reason for this. A new class of 


reader has grown up, unfamiliar with fantasy 
and unwilling to swallow a story that begins 
with an intelligent octopod in Alpha Centauri 
creating a machine to speed up the entropy 
of the universe. Such a yarn, if written 
today, would begin, perhaps, with an ordi- 
nary, normal chap in New York or London 
or Pasadena discovering a fallen meteor that 
is in reality a spaceship, and extricating the 
intelligent octopod from the device. Modern 
science-fiction utilizes the springboard device, 
in which the board is our own familiar, 
understandable milieu, and the pool into 
which we dive is the fantastic element. And 
a graceful dive is important! 

You can’t simply fall into the pool of 
fantasy. Science-fiction characters no longer 
accept visitors from other planets with casual 
nods. Such reaction would be highly uncon- 
vincing to the new type of readers. Char- 
acters react normally, just as you’d act if a 
mermaid wriggled in through your window 
and asked you for a cocktail. For example: 


“And then, suddenly, her face was a skull 
—a fleshless skull surmounting a skeleton 
body against the blood-hued bricks of the 
warehouse. 

“A cold chill itched across Marshall’s 
scalp. He wiped a hand across his brow and 
staggered back into the gutter. The skeleton 
image did not pursue him. It began to dwin- 
dle and dissolve. . . . The next instant, it 
was gone. Between Marshall and the ware- 
house stretched merely the narrow pavement 
and the small, elusive shadows of the night. 

“He stood for a moment giddily swaying 
in the gutter, feeling a constriction about his 
throat, his tongue parching as he strove des- 
perately to summon reason to his aid. 

“It was an illusion, of course, an illusion 
of sense. His tortured nerves had distorted 
the impressions. From vague shadows he had 
conjured up a fantastic shape that resembled 
a shriveled old woman. Seemingly, it had 
the same reality as the bricks of the ware- 
house and the cat which had tripped him. 
But a strong illusion—” 


Flame of Life, by Frank Belknap Long, Jr. 


“Steve! The damnedest thing’s happened! 
I...we... were... he halted, fum- 
bling for words. 

“‘What is it?’ 
sinking? Fire?’ 

“Ne. The ship's safe... 0 far. 1... 
I couldn’t sleep. Too cold. So about half 
an hour ago I went up on deck. And... 
and ... Mr. Ogden crossed the cabin, drew 


Kendall barked. ‘Ship 
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back the heavy chintz curtains before the 
porthole. ‘Look!’ 

“Steve peered over the financier’s shoulder 

. then suddenly gasped . . . Honolulu 
Harbor was a sheet of ice! 

“Good God!’ Kendall gasped. 
Ice . . . in the tropics!’” 

The Ice Plague, by F. A. Kummer, Jr. 


‘It’s frozen! 


Such plausible character-reactions are a 
first step toward the necessary illusion of 
reality. You can’t get by with stock puppets 
nowadays. Something deeper and more 
significant is required. Also, it helps a great 
deal if the characters are interesting in them- 
selves, and are not merely dummies shoved 
around by the author. Science-fiction writers 
neglected characters for a long time. 


Another point is detail, a vital factor. 
Significant, novel, entertaining detail. The 
reader will swallow the possibility of an 
element that nullifies gravity, but he won’t 
swallow a spaceship unless you show it to 
him. For that, merely a little imagination 
is necessary. Gordon W. Giles, in “Via 
Venus,” has an abundance of such convinc- 
ing detail : 

“Hello, Earth! Venus Expedition Num- 
ber One reporting to Earth via etherline 
radio. We're on Venus, safe. Our ship 
cushioned down on soft, muddy soil an hour 
ago. Operator Gillway speaking. .. . 

“We have learned a little about conditions. 
All the ground that isn’t grown with wiry 
grasses is perpetually muddy. We wear rub- 
ber knee-boots. The mud is slippery. Tar- 
nay proved that when he lost his footing 
and plowed into the mud face-first, nearly 
strangling. We laughed, but later, for ex- 
ercise and in the spirit of fun, we all stripped 
and ran a relay race down a sloshy stretch. 
Before we were done, we were covered with 
mud from head to foot... . 


“We took out the folded partitions of light 
but strong beryl-alloy and set up our ‘accor- 
dion’ house, working at it all day. We sealed 
the edges with vacu-wax, to keep out the rain. 
It offers far roomier quarters than the ship, 
thanks to those who designed it on Earth. 
We moved in our bunks, Tarnay and Mark- 
ers, Our engineering team, are working out a 
way to install the ship’s gyroscope, fitted 
with vanes, as a huge fan for our comfort... . 
“Thanks from all of us for the special pro- 
gram dedicated to us last night. And par- 
ticularly for your ‘surprise.’ It gave us a 
greater thrill than most of you on Earth can 
imagine to hear our relatives and friends say 
hello and extend their wishes from our loud- 
speaker.” 


In a science-fiction story the five senses 
should be brought into play as much as pos. 
sible without making them obtrusive. A man 
landing on Mars might behave and react 
just as he would on earth, but few readers 
would believe it. Create convincing alien 
color. The air on Mars is thin; there might 
be a high oxygen content—and a surplus of 
oxygen has an intoxicating effect. Sounds 
would be altered in the thin air. And what 
does our space-traveler see? Look at Mars 
through his eyes and the eyes of your imag. 
ination. Is it a flat, limitless plain covered 
with red moss? Is it the black abyss of a 
Martian canal? What does the moss taste 
like? How does it smell? Does it feel 
smooth and fleshy, rough and serrated, un- 
comfortably hot or frigidly cold? Science- 
fiction must be visualized. 


Far-fetched, abstruse science isn’t neces- 
sary. A series in Amazing, by Eando Binder, 
has as its chief character a robot created 
in this day and age, a “human” and under- 
standable individua! whose alien form arouses 
the suspicion and hysterical hatred of the 
people around him. And here, too, detail 
is effectively used. At the robot’s creation 
he must be taught to see and speak and 
think; his batteries must be replaced with 
fresh ones when they are exhausted. Such 
a robot is far more plausible than a super- 
automaton without any weaknesses at all. 

Another trend is toward humor. Humor. 
ous fantasy, infrequently written, is always 
popular with readers. 


WRITING an adventure story set on 

another world isn’t sufficient. An editor 
recently told me, “I don’t want a story that 
could be set in the present day if you sub- 
stituted airplanes for spaceships and Colts 
for meutron-guns.” 

You are not necessarily writing an action 
story. Many modern science-fiction tales are 
chiefly psychological in treatment and de 
velopment. But they must be interesting— 
and they should possess novelty. 


How can these elements be attained? Well 
a scientific device—explained pseudo-logically 
—that can foretell the date of a man’s death 
is good story material, for it hits home to 
the reader. If the story is told well, he 
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will want to read on and see what happens. 
An excellent yarn published in Astounding 
recently was based on the Proteus legend, 
and dealt with a race of beings that had 
so highly developed protective camouflage 
that they were able to assume any form at 
will. That, too, hits home; there’s really no 
way of proving whether the man next door 
is Mr. Jones or a monster that has assumed 
his form. Far-fetched? Basically, yes, but 
the tale was developed logically, with sound 
characterization and convincing emotional 
reaction to the supernormal menace. It read 
plausibly. That’s the acid test. 

Novelty no longer means a super-galactic 
idea. It isn’t necessary to have a machine 
that will scramble space, time, and matter 
into an amazing and chaotic omelet. Let’s 
examine a few recent genuinely novel ideas 
in science-fiction : 

1. A Time Capsule buried by a prehis- 
toric race is found in Illinois. This is newsy, 
in view of the New York Fair Time Capsule 
and the publicity surrounding it. 

2. Intelligent ants decide to subjugate 
mankind, and, in order to do so, reduce men 
to ant-size. 

3. Other-worldly beings appear on tele- 
vision screens and play havoc with broad- 
casting in hilarious fashion. 

4. Blue giraffes and a pink hippopotamus 
appear as the result of an experiment with 
short waves affecting germ plasm. 

5. A stage magician’s tricks suddenly turn 
into the real thing. 

6. Five scientific geniuses of the past 
are brought back to life and their help en- 
listed against an interplanetary “cancer” that 
threatens to destroy the world. 

7. A colossal, apparently living face ap- 
pears in the sky and indulges in cosmic 
blackmail. 

But just how does one get these extra- 
ordinary ideas? Beer and welsh rarebit just 
before retiring is one way. Another, and 
more practical one, involves research and 
imagination. Fantasy ideas can be plucked 
out of thin air. For example, in the film 
Test Pilot” there were some strongly dra- 
matic power dive shots. Could there be the 
germ of an idea in those scenes? 

Sure. Substitute space-ships. If gunning 


a plane in a power dive can have such messy 
results, certainly the super-dynamite of 
rocket-tubes have as much or more potential 
drama. However, novelty and glamor are 
needed. What about setting the yarn in the 
future, and writing about the stunt-flyers 
who do their tricks for the film studios of a 
few centuries hence? 

That much we can say glibly enough. But 
from here on some research is necessary. Not 
a great deal, perhaps. Glance through 
Cleator’s “Rockets Through Space,” to be 
found in most public libraries. Use _ the 
Reader’s Guide to get some dope on modern 
movie stunt flyers. It should be possible to 
find an informative article containing details 
that may be built up  science-fictionally. 
What’s the big danger in airplane stunting? 
Well, a tailspin isn’t considered exactly safe. 
What about a spacespin, with all the rocket- 
jets blasting out at once and the terrific, 
erratic acceleration tearing the guts out of 
the pilot? With such nerve-jolting dangers 
facing our characters, we logically think of 
shell-shock. 

Shell-shock ? Oh, no—make it space-shock, 
a hundred times worse. 


As a matter of fact, I sold this particular 
yarn to Thrilling Wonder. (“The Suicide 
Squad,” December, 1939.) Stories built ac- 
cording to the same formula have been pub- 
lished in the air and adventure books for 
years. The formula is sound. The only thing 
I had to do was science-fictionize the plot. 


And that, I think, is the whole thing in 
a nutshell—or should I say an atom? Get 
a good story first. A bad one won’t sell no 
matter how much science it contains. But a 
sound, craftsmanlike yarn, with vivid and 
interesting scientific trimmings, will sell—to 
the following markets : 


AMAZING STORIES, 608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. B. G. Davis. Action science- 
fiction stories, vivid and exciting. 2,000- 
5,000; novelettes 10,000-12,000; novels 
15,000-30,000. 1c up, Acc. 

ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION, 79 
7th Ave., N. Y. John W. Campbell, Jr. 
Significant, thematic tales, strong char- 
acterization. Shorts up to 6,000; novel- 
ettes 10,000-12,000 and 15,000-18,000 ; 
novels 24,000-60,000. Ic up, Acc. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES, 280 
Broadway, N. Y. First issue consisted of 
reprints only, but the editor is asking for 
original material. 4,000-12,000. Good 
rates, Acc. 

FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, 608 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. B. G. Davis. 
Similar to Amazing, but accent is on 
fantasy rather than logical science. 2,400- 
6,000 ; 10,000-12,000; 15,000-20,000. Ic 
up, Acc. 

FUTURE FICTION, 60 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Chas. Hornig. Straight-line, exciting, sus- 
pensive science-fiction. 2c up, Pub. 

MARVEL, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. Robert 
O. Erisman. Sex-horror stories with weird, 
fantastic, pseudo-scientific backgrounds. 
Similar to Erisman’s UNCANNY TALES 
with science added. Yec to 1¥%c, Acc. 


DicEstT 


SCIENCE FICTION, 60 Hudson St., N. Y, 
Chas. Hornig. Same as FUTURE 
FICTION. 

STARTLING STORIES, 22 W. 48th St, 
N. Y. Mort Weisinger. Book-length novel 
generally by arrangement. Shorts up to 
5,000. Yac up, Acc. 

THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 22 w. 
48th St., N. Y. Mort Weisinger. Novelty 
and sound characterization are important 
here ; strong suspense and surprise twists 
help. Up to 10,000; short novels 20,000, 
latter generally by assignment. Ic up, Acc. 


All the above markets use short science 
articles, on a wide variety of subjects. On 
non-fiction, however, it’s best to query the 
editor first. 

Other markets for science-fiction: Argosy, 
Weird Tales, Blue Book. 


Selling Agricultural Articles 


By Ivy M. 


' , J ATCHING a ski jumper bound 
down a steep tree-covered mountain 
side in Yellowstone Park in late 

May, I marveled that he did not crash. With 
the dexterity of a shuttle he wove his way 
among the trees, leaping boulders with pev- 
fect timing. He shot past the spot where I 
sat in my car waiting for snow plows to open 
the road to the south gate of the park. Mo- 
mentum hurled him far out onto a level 
stretch below the highway where he swung 
into a graceful turn and brought his speeding 
strips of polished white ash to a stop. 


By the time the jumper was back to the 
car I was breathing calmly enough to ask 
if it weren’t terribly hard to make a descent 
such as he had made. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “It’s just a matter 
of watching for pitfalls, and timing to avoid 
them.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “suppose you should 
fall. Wouldn’t you be killed?” 

“Never have,” he answered, smiling, as 
he started picking up his skis and setting 


Howarp 


them down hard, making herringbone tracks 
toward the mountain top. 


Sitting there on the park road watching 
the ski jumper race with the sun to see how 
many times he could get down before it could 
get down once it occurred to me that skiing 
is a lot like writing and selling agricultural 
articles. Both, I thought, require timing, 
knowledge and constant recognition of sur- 
roundings. And for the writer of agricultural 
articles there are gentle slopes on which to 
practice just as there are for the beginning 
ski jumper. 

It was after dark when the snow plow 
rooted through the last of the deep snow- 
drifts. A peaceful moon peeped through the 
pine tops. I headed south with snow banks 
on either side of the road to guide me. In- 
side the warm car with a speed never above 
a half mile per minute I crept around mour- 
tain curves. 

On Twogwotee Pass, 45 miles out of 
Moran on a highway I had been told was 
open, I got stuck in three-foot snow. The 
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nearest telephone was 15 miles away and the 
night was cold. I pulled my overcoat tight 
around me and turned my thinking appar- 
atus up full blast, using as fuel thoughts on 
selling agricultural articles. For me it was a 
warm subject. There came, for example, the 
remembrance of my first pay from an agri- 
cultural publication, The Progressive Farmer. 
Fifty cents, it was, and that in stamps. Look- 
ing back on the receipt of the fifty cents from 
a distance of twenty years and an altitude 
of 9568 feet, I decided that it was the best 
pay I had ever received, checks from The 
Country Gentleman, Country Home Maga- 
zine, Farm Fournal, and dozens of other 
agricultural periodicals not excepted. As a 
barefoot boy on an Arkansas cotton farm 
I found in the stamps encouragement that 
made possible later checks that ran above 
the century mark. 

Trying the cranks that control the glass 
in the car doors to be reassured that as much 
of the night was shut out as was possible, I 
went about nourishing an article for Digest 
readers who have a rural background. By 
the 6-candle power rays of the dome light 
of the car I scratched into my note book. 


supervision. 


wish to reach. 


you my ful 


| WILL MEET YOU HALF WAY... 


Mr. Perkins’ success story gives you an example of the results even a dis- 
couraged beginner can achieve when working under sy i 
His case is typical of the many new writers I have put over 
through personal intensive collaboration in writing for the magazines they 


Here’s how it’s done: 
letter telling me what you want to write and where you hope to sell. I give 
i analytical report, honestly discuss your possibilities. We decide 

on a group of markets suitable for your talents; you study them and learn 
by actually working out your story ideas to fit their editorial policies, I 
work step-by-step with you from plot 


“Ideas are to the writer of agricultural 
articles what snow is to the ski jumper,” I 
wrote on my scratch pad. They are essential. 


HERE are some ideas that have brought 
me checks. Let’s examine one or two. 
Winter Plans for Summer Pastures. Through- 
out the South county agricultural agents were 
advocating things that could be done in 
winter to help pastures in summer months. 
Why not write a feature on the subject, I 
asked myself. The result was a check from 
the Southern Agriculturist. Another idea 
that brought me a check from Successful 
Farming was that of writing a feature on the 
vocations of 4-H Club members 10 years 
after they have reached the upper age limit 
for being club members. Letters sent to state 
4-H Club leaders in a dozen states brought 
me names and addresses of men and women 
who had 10 years earlier been 4-H Club 
members. Queries to the former club mem- 
bers brought me information and pictures for 
the feature. 
Places where I have found ideas most 
abundant include newspaper stories, bulletins 
issued by state experiment stations, county 
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You first send me one or two stories with a detailed 


outlines, through scene-by-scene 





analyses of each story idea approved, paragraph-by-paragraph criticism of 
rough drafts, etc., until we have a finished story with a real chance of sale. 
This intensive personal collaboration usually covers 3 months, for which 
my fee is $50. 


Albert C. Perkins 


“I had been hammering away 
at the editors for five years, 
most of the time alone, occa- 
sionally with other agents, 
but after collaboration with 
you I wrote the story that 
was to be my first sale. And 
you then followed through 
with three other sales...” 


Because many new magazines are ising launched this fall and editors 
1 


are encouraging new talent, I am for a limited time making this unusual 
offer: If your work is sufficiently promising to permit my offering you col- 
laboration, I will meet you halfway—will work with you for 3 months for 
$25.00, payable in 3 installments, and will take the other $25.00 out of 
sales directly resulting from our collaboration. In other words, one-half of 
my — $50.00 fee for 3 months collaboration is entirely contingent upon 
my selling the stories we work out between us. 


The way to get started is to send me one or two short stories immediately. 
My help on them costs only 75c per thousand words on manuscripts under 
10,000 words. I will render a detailed paragraph-by-paragraph analysis 
of your technique, explanation of all errors, discussion of markets relative to 
your manuscripts, etc. If your stories are salable, I’ll market them. Whether 
you work with me on this regular individual manuscript basis, or under 
collaboration, my sole purpose of course is to get you selling regularly. 


WARD THOMAS 


New edition of my booklet, 
TELLING AND SELLING YOUR 
STORIES, on request. 





521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AN EXPERT SPEAKS 


“I regret I had no one to guide me. I might 
have been spared much misdirected effort.” 
The Summing Up—Somerset Maugham 


Scientific Diagnosis 


That’s been our Professional job for 20 years. 
We specialize in Creative Analysis of the 
Writer’s Problems. 

Background: The Writer, Boston Transcript: 
Editor, Reporter, Featured Columnist. Radio 
Theater Guild: Staff Writer. Middlebury Col- 
lege and University of N. H. Writers’ Confer- 
ences: Member of the Staff. Staley College: 


Professor of Playwriting, Radio, etc. 
Experience: Free lance writer of articles and many pub- 
lished short stories, plays, etc. 


Our Method 


Detailed Analysis of EVERYTHING you write. Three 
months Trial—or Permanent. Rejection Insurance at 
trivial cost. 

Individual mss. 60c per 1000 words ($1 minimum fee 
covers first 2000 coms sus return postage. 

New clients MUST send sample ms. Fee Refunded, 
if not satisfied. 

Now Forming 

Winter Classes in Boston and nearby cities. Limited 

groups. Instruction—Ms. Analysis—Personal Conferences. 


Call or Write for Particulars 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


1000 Words free to new clients. Carbon and duplicate out- 
side sheets free. Minor corrections in spelling and punc- 
tuation if requested. Centrally located for prompt, efficient 
service, 35¢ per 1000 words, 30c over 12,000. Mailed flat. 


MERLE E. DOWD 


Wellington, Kansas 


COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine will give 
extensive suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold. DR. J. N. TRACY, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. é 


FREE READING ALL STORIES 


FROM WRITERS MEANING BUSINESS! I market 
those salable for 10%. ‘“‘Rebuild’’ for small charge if 
revision required. Give helpful criticisms at low rates. 
Fairness always. Send me your BEST WORK, NOW! 
No obligation. 


CHARLES P. GORDON Box 148, Dante, Virginia 


THERE'S MONEY 
Te) IN YOUR 
CAMERA! 


44 Others make good incomes 
selling Passures to publica- 
tions, REE CATALOG de- 
scribes home-study course 
(which ma be paid for in 
easy installments) and tells 
how . can do it too! 

Universal Photographers, 
Dept. 610, 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. 























c. 


agricultural agents’ offices, meetings of groups 
to discuss farm problems, field day tours of 
experiment stations, county and state fairs, 
and individual farms. 


Take your newspaper, for example. It may 
contain a short item saying that John 
Doe received first prize at the state fair on 
his watermelons. A visit to Doe’s farm may 
bring to you the information that it was pos. 
sible to grow the large melons in a dry year 
because of some novel irrigation system de- 
signed by Doe. Maybe it’s a system that 
could be used by a great number of farmers 
if they only knew how to design it. There, 
then, is material for a feature for some farm 
paper. 

A mimeographed folder or experiment 
station bulletin or circular may give a de- 
scription of a newly designed egg cellar. If 
so, there is a tip for a story. In handling a 
feature of this kind I recently wrote to the 
head of the poultry department at a mid- 
western state agricultural college and asked 
him to give me the names and addresses of 
a few farmers who had built egg storage 
cellars. He replied that he was sure several 
cellers had been built, but that he had no 
list of names and addresses of the builders. 
What was I to do then? No, not give up. 
I sent a questionnaire on typed cards toa 
number of county agricultural agents asking 
them to send me names of farmers in their 
counties who had built egg cellars according 
to the specifications of the state college. 
From the replies I selected a farm near my 
home on which a cellar had been built, vis- 
ited it, wrote the story of the success of the 
cellar, and promptly received in payment for 
it a check from a regional agricultural pub- 
lication. 


“Make articles timely.” This is extremely 
important. An article on the method Bil 
Jones uses in seeding brome grass to get good 
stands is much more likely to be accepted if 
it reaches the editor of a state or regional 
agricultural publication three months before 
time to seed the grass than if it arrives just 
as the grass is being seeded or immediately 
afterwards. More than once I have used 
poor timing. Here is an excerpt from a letter 
sent me four years ago by an editor of 4 
Southern farm publication : 
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“Dear Mr. Howard: 

“Your short article, ‘Corn Sheller Hulls 
Walnuts’ is a good one, but since we would 
have to hold it almost a year before it would 
be ‘timely’ I’m returning it to you.” 


For national agricultural publications it is 
well to send in contributions four to six 
months in advance of the date on which 
they will be most appropriate. Short items 
may be sent in much nearer the date of pub- 
lication. The Farm Fournal now has a set-up 
whereby spot agriculture news can be in- 
cluded almost up to the date of mailing. For 
state and sectional agricultural publications 
material should be submitted two or three 
months prior to the date they will be most 
timely in print. 

Here are some “do’s” from my scratch 
pad : 

Be sure your copy is accurate. Check 
technical information with men trained in 
the field in which your article lies. Check 
dates, amounts, and methods with your 
informant. 

2. Make copy neat. The neatest typed 
material I have ever seen was a speech Philip 
S. Rose, Editor of Country Gentleman, had 
prepared to read to a writer’s club. No less 
than six editors of leading agricultural pub- 
lications have told me that they find a 
neatly typed manuscript indicative of accur- 
ate preparation of information. 


3. Query an editor before spending days 
and days preparing a feature on some topic 
he may have covered in an article already 
bought and in his files awaiting publication. 

4. Submit only original material that has 
been prepared for the exclusive use of the 
publication to which it is being submitted. 
Exceptions may be made to this rule in rare 
cases when material is applicable in regions 
served by different publications, but always 
editors should be informed about any use 
that has been made or that is being made 
of copy sent them, if it is not exclusive. 

5. Study carefully publications to which 
you submit articles. This will increase the 
number and size of checks you receive. Dif- 
ferent styles of writing are demanded by 
agricultural publications, just as in the gen- 
eral Magazines. And, certainly, there is wide 
variation in the kinds of material wanted. 


WRITING -- A Career 





BUSINESS PAPER 


By Pauxine and WitFrip REDMOND 


What the editors of trade papers want and 
why. How to prepare for and make the 
most of new and attractive opportunities in a 
hitherto neglected but important field of pro- 
fessional writing. 


PITMAN 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 


Cloth. 6”’x9”. 206 pp. 
Illustrated. 











TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, peste, theses by es ies 
with 11 years’ experience. arbon copy furnished. Cor- 
rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired. 
Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 
words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000, 
per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


Poetry le 











(8. A. 
19932 Malibu Road 


THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


Offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. 
Beginning with grammar, diction, style, and correct literary 
form, a university trained man will teach you how to write 
Stories, articles, verse. Ms. with movie, radio, or book 
possibilities placed with segiosered Holl 
Studio only 15 miles from Hollywood. 
all instruction. Consultation free. Terms reasonable. 
GORDON C. MACINTYRE 

Pomona: M. A. Columbia) 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

















DES MARAIS—CRITIC 


Since 1930 I have been showing the way to 
many baffled writers. My methods have made 
editors out of salesmen, writers out of house- 
wives. These people developed their latent tal- 
ent with my help. 

I’m not a “fast worker.” I take time to give 
you my very best work. My free folder fur- 
nishes complete details of my services. 

Think of this: FREE RESUBMISSIONS of 
all material serviced. FREE plots for your stor- 
ies if they are needed. Free marketing of all 
stories serviced. No extra charge for partial re- 
writing of your scripts. And: a special fiction 
course is given to all critage clients who request 
such a course. No other reputable critic makes 
this offer. I train you to become a selling author. 

Send your material for reading and analysis 
right now. The reading fee is one dollar each 
5000 words or fraction. If you send in this ad- 
vertisement, you may send two scripts for the 
price of one. My folder: A FUTURE IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL WRITING is free for the asking. 
Your articles, books, and fiction are considered 
for all markets. Two standard texts prove my 
ability. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33 Station E Dept.D. Cincinnat’, Ohio 
(You may address me at Upland, Ind., If you wish.) 
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BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a_ successful col- 
umn. Test your aoe! A course of 12 lessons points 
the way. STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just 
added. 10 years’ experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN, my new book, 
just off the press, helps solve some of the problems of 
column writing. Splendid supplementary reading. Price 
$3. (224 Pages.) Send for folder. Edition limited. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONG WRITER 


My long, intimate experience with largest 
music publishing companies in the nation 
through years past is yours in critical comment 
and constructive suggestion without charge. 
Send manuscripts or lyrics. 

Get full information on writer’s 
broadcasting music arrangements, orchestrations. 


ASK FOR FREE COPY OF IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE TO WRITERS 


Brilliant Opportunities open. Write at once— 


Verse or 
Music 


service, 


BURRELL VAN BUREN, Box 24, Rock Haven, Ky. 
ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


Wanted to be set to popular HIT-styled fox-trots, waltzes, 
religious or semi-classical ballads, by Luther A. Clark, 
arranger of the piano part, “WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES.” 
Song-poems should have one or two stanzas of 4 lines each 
and one chorus of 8 lines. Work guaranteed correct. Best 
advice where to place your song when completed. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 
Dept. “‘39WD10,”’ Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. e cent marvelously 
spent. A pies that will speak for itself and one 
you can T Y APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing... 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for free booklet ‘‘“GIVING 
YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START”. 
Mailed gladly on request. No obligation. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


INSIDE FACTS 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. 8B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 








WriTeEr’s DicEest 


6. Make all articles timely. 

7. Remember, most agricultural publica. 
tions have Home Makers Departments 
sections. These provide outlets for informa. 
tion of interest to farm women. 

8. Send illustrations when possible. Ofte 
good photographs sent with an article wil 
mean the difference between a rejection slip 
and a check. 

9. Enclose stamps for the return of manv. 
script and pictures that cannot be used. 


UP-TO-DATE market information from 
editors of agricultural publications sent 
me for this article follows : 

The American Cattle Producer,5li 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, David 
O. Appleton, Editor. Requirements includ 
(1) Articles pertaining to control and man. 
agement of western range and grasses; (2) 
articles on breeding, management, and dis 
tribution of livestock, particularly cattle, n- 
tional or international in scope; (3) articles 
descriptive of foreign livestock industries; 
(4) articles dealing with the general ec 
nomic situation of interest to stockmen; that 
is, those referring to credit matters, taxation, 
etc. Rates, $15.00 for articles of 2,000 to 
2,500 words. Ilustrations desired. 

The American Poultry Journal, 536 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. Features and 
special articles are usually written on assign- 
ment to someone in the poultry field or by 
staff members. Prefer contributions from 
readers who are more or less interested and 
familiar with poultry operations. 

Cappers Farmer, Topeka, Kansas, Ray 
Yarnell, Editor. Experience items from 10 
to 300 words in length and an occasional 
feature article of the same type, running as 
much as 600 to 800 words in length. These 
must give the actual names and addresses 
of the farmers about whom they are writter, 
and writers must verify every statement 
made. Limited number of pictures used 10 
illustrate articles. 

The Cattleman, Fort Worth, Texas, Tad 
Moses, Editor. An association-owned mag? 
zine with no definite rates of payment fot 
material submitted. 

The Country Gentleman, Independent 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Philip § 
Rose, Editor. Requirements and rates af 
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given in the following direct quotation from 
a letter written by Ben Hibbs, Associate 
Editor : 

“Up front in the book we use feature 
articles ranging from 1800 to 3500 words 
in length. Until recently we published occa- 
sional articles of greater length—sometimes 
up to 6000 words—but we have about de- 
cided that a hard-and-fast maximum limit 
of 3500 words is desirable these days. 

“Probably 85 per cent of our article mater- 
ial is assigned stuff—written either by staff 
men or by writers who work for us with some 
regularity. We are always glad, of course, 
to read the work of free-lancers, and fre- 
quently a new one does break into our pages. 

“Tt is almost impossible to state the nature 
of the material we desire, in a short letter, 
because it covers such a wide range. I have 
always maintained that the best way for a 
writer to familiarize himself with a maga- 
zine’s need is to get a file of that publication, 
covering the past twelve months, and study 
it carefully. If the writer is in doubt about 
a specific subject he has in mind, we are 
always glad to look at an outline and give 
him a quick answer as to whether we are 
interested. 

“About all I can say about the character 
of our feature articles is that in the main 
they pertain to some phase of agriculture 
or rural life—though we do use occasional 
general interest articles. Also, the subject 
matter must have more than local appeal 
if it is to stand a chance with us. 

“Our farm department pages are written 
by a large corps of technically trained men 
widely scattered over the country. These 
pages offer little market to the free-lancer, 
unless he has considerable knowledge of agri- 
cultural science. 

“We have no definite scale of rates for 
feature articles. Prices range from $100.00 
or $150.00 for a short feature to as much 
as $1000.00 and sometimes more, for longer 
articles which involve much travel-and ex- 
pense. The amount of work involved and 
the reputation of the author both have a 
bearing on price.” 

The Country Home Magazine, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, Hubert Kelley, 
Editor. Articles that will personally interest, 
entertain, or inspire farm people and farm- 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











RES Typerie 


Book-length mss. featured this fall. Inquire! 
Minor corrections if requested. Free carbon, outside ogee 
30c per thousand words. Poetry %c per line. Mailed flat. 
Please, return_postage. 
words free to new clients 
recommend our work! Five years experience. 


Au 
211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 

the way to success for My clients i 

tinually that they are selling their manuscripts 

have professionally prepared for publication. I r 
lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 

dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











Writers find Practical Fiction Writ- 
ing the sure Way to success. Com- 
plete training . . . constructive criti- 
cisms. . . professional guidance. . . 
sales service . . . No flattery, no 
wasted time or effort. The most 
interesting, practical plan for fic- 
tion writers. Investigate now. Send 
for free booklet and criticism coupon. 








THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo, 

Send me your free book, ‘‘The Way Past the 
Editor,’’ and the free criticism coupon. 
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ing communities all over the United States, 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS : “K The articles must be important, and prefer. eo 


ably dramatic. Insist upon having article 

OR YOUR MONEY BACK told through specific instances or anecdotes, from 
: Also first-rate, interesting photographs of we gf 
Can You Write Correct English? | striking and important personalities in the Jf files. 

farm world for use in the pictorial section assign 
Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- “Country Neighbors.” Shorts of unusual i terial 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. terest and news value find a market on the “Fi 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Farm Parade page and for back of the book the ul 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to fillers. First-class rates are paid on accept. writer 
Juvenile Editors. ance for all articles purchased. 3 to 

Now I'm teaching it. Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas, Frank A. paym 
Briggs, Editor. Fully supplied with material over 

from southwestern territory. Seldom buy “escay 
Write for terms to anything outside that territory. Strictly an a fan 


agricultural and livestock publication. 
WILL HERMAN . stance 
766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio The Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Illi- rustlir 
nois, O. A. Hanke, Editor. Use little free. story 
PERFECT TYPING lance material. Have large staff and practi- descri 


4 “ec 2 ” . 
On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy, duplicate cally all copy & tailor-made. life, t 
outer pages, and minor corrections. Personal interest taken The Southern Agriculturist Nashville tracto 
in all work. Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. . Pe ey oe ’ 
Rate: 35c per thousand words. Verse Yc per line. Tennessee, L. R. Neal, Editor. Articles of cooks, 
FLORENCE L. YOUNG actual successful experience by Southem kids, 


1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio farmers. Also short stories of about 3500 ee 


SAAR AANA words in length. Now particularly interested 
’ ; ar ee pair tage 

IF--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE in Westerns and children’s stories. (The 

Ie—Fou dente al! minor REVISIONS we angst Your mss. latter should be about 800 words in length). 

Fr a = non-formulized COURSE IN FICTION Us h t h f f: . d h 

“eo Long sive Bs ‘get soparuenity, e°0h sonestentouely, do se p 0 ograp sO arm rages an é umor- 

OS ous drawings. Feature articles of topical in- 

jp 2131 Vp Ridge Biv pmidigunna (Chicago), terest on any subject are welcome. Payment 
For “UNITED AUTHORS.’’ Member of: Na . . . . 

al Teond League of American Pen Women; Chicago Fiction Guild, ete. made on merit only. Fiction, drawings and 


VRE RRR RERERRR PR RB RRR POR SRS EEE | p ho tog rap hs are pa id for on acce ptance; all 


THE BEST IN TYPING SERVICE other material on publication. 
MSS. TYPED . . . ACCURATE... NEAT Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
10,005. 25e If more a Kirk Fox, Editor. The following description 
sheets. Scripts maiied flat. of requirements and rates is a direct quota- 


Good Bond Paper. Free carbon and cover 
FRANK M. ROSENBERG tion from a letter written by Hugh Curts, 
1724 Park Place Brooklyn, N. Y. Associate Editor. 












































“Agriculture articles are usually gathered 
HANDS ACROSS THE NATION! | on assignment, although we do select them 


Members from Maine, to Florida and | Occasionally from free-lance material in 2 
oast to Coast, and there’s no reason i ano. 

ar en Ge oe at os ee mails. Our rate of payment ranges from IY, 
tacts in every branch of the writing cents up, and our average on accompanying 
profession including educational, edi- ; 
torial, general publishing, professional, photographs should run from $3.00 to $5.00. 
hobby and amateur authorship. Rich ° f ‘ a ; we 
authors — struggling amateurs — hobby Quite often, where the subject warrants, 


iters—beginners—our National Association of Memb . . 
STIHE OPEN DOOR to sueces. Your first best story | 80 Considerably above this on photographs. 


is YOU, so tell us what we can do bead YOU. We always try to figure in the author's ex 
National Association pense in getting photographs. 


of : 
UNITED AUTHORS “A good deal of our general material, such 
United Authors Building as discussions of economic subjects, of cuf- 
alike odintt Beston, Mass. | rent events affecting farm people, and so on, 
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is also done on assignment. The same rates 
apply. 

“Our travel material is quite often selected 
from the general run of manuscript—and 
we get a whopping big lot of it—for our 
files. Articles of a timely nature are usually 
assigned. Roughly, our rates for travel ma- 
terial average three cents a word. 

“Fiction is selected pretty generally from 
the unsolicited material sent in by free-lance 
writers and the agencies. Here we pay from 
3 to 10 cents a word, reserving the higher 
ayment for short-short stories of nothing 
over 1,300 words. In fiction we prefer the 
“escape” type of plot unless the author has 
a farm plot that is truly different. For in- 
stance, a few years ago, modernized cattle- 
rustling was something new; we accepted a 
story on it. But we do not go in for long, 
descriptive stories of the everyday in farm 
life, thinking that the farmer who drives a 
tractor all day long, and the woman who 
cooks, tends the poultry, and supervises the 
kids, would rather read a fine love story or 


a sizzling adventure yarn in the evening. 


“I believe I skipped a point in regard to 
travel. While, during the winter months, we 
run travel in foreign lands pretty much, 
during the summer we like to have interest- 
ing auto and train trips within the scope of 
the vacation-minded Midwest farmer. 


“We have bought in the past a good deal 
of verse and are continuing to do so. Rates 
are 25 cents a line. 


“We are always on the lookout for a sup- 
ply of humor and cartoon gags—the latter 
usually illustrated in rough at least. We pay 
50 cents and $1.00 for jokes and newsbreaks, 
$10.00 for cartoons. Obviously, we like to 
keep our humor pretty much above the belt.” 








PLAYS 
WANTED FOR RENTAL AND PLACEMENT 
THE QUILL CLUB 


2124 Cherokee Parkway, 





Louisville, Ky. 
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TORYCRAF T 


HoLly WOOD, CALIFORNIA 


QUICKEST WAY TO 
EDITORS' CHECKS 


~ 


which have more than 
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“ALREADY SOLD 2 STORIES 


DO YOU SEEK 
SUCH SUCCESS? 


Without obligation Frederick 
Palmer will send you “YOUR 
WRITING CAREER” and 
“BREAKING THE BONDS 
OF DOUBT,” two exciting 
booklets which contain infor- 
mation that will be valuable 


to you. 
Please send, FREE, first lesson and work assignment. It is 


YOUR FIRST STEP 
understood I will receive (also free) your personal report on my 


work and the two lets, 
is I am interested in knowing if I can write salable stories. 
TO MAIL 


THIS COUPON 


paid for my course. 


“I was stung with two other courses; ‘expert criti- 
cisms’ helped me not one bit. One third through 
Storycraft, I already have sold two stories which 
have more than paid for my course.” 

—Reed Curtis 


FIRST LESSON SENT YOU FREE 


including privilege of Frederick Palmer's complete 
analytical report on your work—also free. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
~ R rE b ees Ia is not connected with any 


Frederick Palmer, Pres., STORYCRAFT (Dept. B) 
Academy —, 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 





Address 
All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 
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WRITING PROBLEMS 


confront every writer. Bring yours to me. 
Because of my experience in writing, edi- 
torial and sales work, | can help you solve 
them. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
333 East 43rd Street New York City 


‘ EXPERT TYPING 


By commercial teacher, College graduate. Mss. 
returned in 3 days. Carbon free. Mailed flat. 
Minor errors corrected. Extra first page. 40c 
per 1,000 words. 

ELEANORE LEE 


177 Prospect St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


For 25 years I have been teaching versifiers how to 
perfect their verses, and get the fullest returns from 
them. My pupils range from bginners to Pulitze 
Prize winners. I am called “the teacher of poetry- 
teachers.’ Registration for my course in Versifica- 
tion at New York University starts September 5th. 
Most of my work with private pupils is done by 
correspondence. You may already know of me as 
the author of The Glory Road, The Complete Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book, The Craft of 
Poetry, and The Dutline of Man’s Knowledge. You 
are unfair to yourself to neglect any longer the many 
profits from versification. My rates are reasonable, 
considering how exactly my work answers your needs. 
Write today. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of one poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


THE DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


has excellent publisher, radio, and motion picture con- 
tacts. It seeks established writers as commission clietits. 
Promising beginners assisted with collaboration and criti- 
cism for moderate fee. 


SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Best professional service at a reasonable charge. Send 
poems and write for information. Correct Work 
Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243, Thomaston, Maine 





TERMS ON REQUEST 


BOZENKILL, DELANSON, N. Y. 


DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 
149 East 37 Street New York City 








Songs arranged—words and melodies written 
or revised by the arranger of “If I Had 

ay, Treasure Island,” ‘Carolina 
Reasonable 


y 
Moon” and many other hits. 
rates for finest professional service. Send for 


details. HAROLD POTTER 
1619(D) Broadway, New York City 








Sir: 

You don’t know how surprised I was to fing 
my story, “Pleasure Trip” (June issue of Goog 
Housekeeping) used by Foster Harris as an g. 
ample of story telling in his article entitled “Thy 
Whole Bloomin’ Secret,” which appeared in th 
July issue of the Writer’s Dicest. You see, my 
name is brand new among fictioneers, “Pleasyr, 
Trip” being my first published story. 

Now, please don’t jump to the conclusion thy 
I am one of those fortunate people you hear aboy 
who dashes off a story in a six-hour day, mails jt 
out, and immediately receives a wire of acceptance, 
Far from it! Although I have published nop. 
fiction material—feature articles, etc— in mor 
than six years of study and hard work, I have 
produced “Pleasure Trip” and over a million 
words in what editors evidently think are waste. 
basket stories, reducing—in the process—one fine 
Remington typewriter to such a condition tha 
even the Japanese war department could find no 
use for the remains, 

When I wrote the story, I simply imagined 
that my character, Aunt Em, was faced with the 
problem of being forced to leave home when 
she didn’t want to, and I tried to “feel” with her 
as she went through that emotional crisis, Of 
course, I had a solution in mind. (I'll speak about 
that solution again.) Then I rewrote the story 
not less than fifteen times, trying to get it into 
a physical shape which seemed satisfactory. At no 
time, however, was I following a formula. I wa 
merely writing a story of a certain woman ina 
certain predicament. If the story demonstrates 
some formula or another, I swear it is the result 
of the story development rather than the caus, 
After all, doesn’t most normal human conduct 
run in a series of patterns? That’s why history 
repeats itself. 

But there are lots of women who give them 
selves freely, without thought of reward. I ima. 
ined Aunt Em as one of these. It seemed to me 
that through forty years of faithful and unselfish 
service to her community, she had earned 1 
reward. Therefore, what she received when the 
council arranged to have her yard looked after 
by the city gardener and gave her five hundred 
dollars to buy plants in the countries she expected 
to visit—far from being, as Mr. Harris termed it, 
a gift on a platter from “just and kindly Prov: 
dence”—actually was the long delayed payment 
of an old debt. 

Please don’t think that I’m presuming to tel 
Mr. Harris how to write stories. I have much 
admiration for him and his ability. I tried t 
write “Westerns”—and failed. (One male friend, 
a discriminating “Western” reader, told me that 
my stories were good, but they sounded exactly 
like Westerns that had been written by a woman.”) 

In conclusion, I want to add my word of ap 
preciation for WriTer’s Dicest. For several yeas 
it has been my right-hand companion. I would 


ithout it. 
be lost without i Mannaner Tuousedls 


3224 N. E. 15th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
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Some Call It Madness 


By Curtis BIsHopP 


carry my manuscripts straight past the newsstands for pulps bearing the Fiction 
the copy readers to the editor, nor House, Blue Ribbon or Red Circle insignias 
warrant the publication of carelessly written before you discover the name in print, and 
tripe because of what the name stands for. it’s not in every issue those firms send out. 
But I think it’s an important name—to I’m not an indispensable contributor to any 
Writer's Digest and its thousands and thous- of the three. They send some of my stuff 
ands of devout readers who are asking them- back yet, send about as much as they pub- 
selves the questions: can a guy who isn’t a lish. But, when the year’s ledger is balanced, 
genius make a living writing fiction; can I’ve made as much as a crack reporter, a 
you just start writing and ever get a single gang foreman, a radio announcer, or as much 
line published ; do editors actually read the _as three average lawyers. 
manuscripts they receive? If I’ve ever received one of those “breaks” 
For at 25, with sheer persistency overshad- _ starving writers and artists talk about, I don’t 
owing talent in my literary makeup, I am remember when it was. I don’t have a col- 
making a living. A living, I said, not a for- lege degree. And if you think I was one of 
tune. I don’t have a country estate or a Dus- those precocious type of people who were 
enberg. But I do have a respectable automo- just born with rare talent oozing out of their 
bile, a decent place to live and a bank ac-_ veins, hearken to an account of what I went 
count. through from the age of 17 to 23. 
And, mind you, I’m one of the smallest I worked for three years for daily news- 


M INE isn’t a literary name. It doesn’t fish in the literary sea. You'll have to comb 














GENIUS...... 


ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH! 


Why hide the light of your writing career under the bushel basket of indiffer- 
ent and inefficient SALESMANSHIP ? 

As a thoroughly trained SALES critic I will increase the candle-power of your 
talent a thousand-fold. 

How? By PERSONALIZED SERVICE! There is no mimeograph SALES- 
MANSHIP here. No form letters. No rubber-stamp endorsements. It’s 
INDIVIDUALIZED CRITICISM and SALES promotion for YOU. 

A SALES service continent-wide. In New York City my representative, 
Eileen Mooney, places your salable manuscripts where they will shine the 
brightest. In Hollywood I represent you. 


To my clients, my past EDITORIAL experience spells SALES. Hence the low handling 
charge for my criticism and sales service. $1 for EACH manuscript up to 8,000 words; 
$2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 and $10 for book lengths above 
50,000 words. 10% commission on SALES—minimum commission $5. Fee and 
stamped self-addressed envelope MUST accompany all manuscripts. Ms. Typing 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone HE 0903 or HE 7581 
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48 Wrirer’s DicEest 
papers for nothing. The managers wer you’ 
never even about to give me a paying job, what 
9 The only paying job I ever did have was radic 
WHERE CAN SELL s desk man and reporter for the Del Rio Ey. ing 
ning News at fifteen dollars a week. After type’ 
If you have any degree of talent two months I got a ten-buck-a-month raise to “t 
there is some place for you to earn j ; 
money from A sac atte, I spent nearly three years in The Univer. for } 
sity of Texas and did edit the campus maga. to st 
Send for a FREE copy of our = : aie f Re a, 
Market-Propensity Test, designed zine twice, ey COCs SS ay ability to 
to show for which group of the persuade indifferent students to vote for me, TI 
2,500 free-lance markets you are : ‘es 
cs teat ae a, ak es toe The student newspaper openly avowed that slicks 
your writing ability free of charge. I was unfit for the job. The journalism de. magi 
We are helping people who have paren apparently thought wii for ~ sii 
never before written to sell their grade in freshman reporting was an inglor. the s 
— gee — tried unsuc- ious F. There was an advanced composition fied 1 
pe eed cl pens Daeg eagle course I wanted to take but the professor ex. and 
Why can’t you be the next to learn your amined a ene of my writing and > we . 
best markets, develop your technique un- fused to admit me, saying I had no ability, with 
der the personal direction of a profes- ‘er A 3 
sional author and critic—and cash edi- The only essay writing prize I ever received Ye 
, ? ° ° te ee ‘ 
island was third place in a contest limited to junior just < 
Send a postcard NOW English students in high school. space 
for FULL DETAILS... FREE! ‘ Ws 
Those stories I started mailing out when — 
, were 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE I was fourteen or fifteen must have been ici 
107-J. N. 8th St. St. Louls, Me. comical affairs indeed. In fact, the first one 
I sold for $12 to All-America Sports lie Me study 
many another pulp plugger—wasn’t the mnt 
smoothest bit of writing ever to clutter wp of no 
the U. S. mails. I had to learn about slant Yor 
the hard way. These Digest experts aren't along 
kidding you when they tell you one pub work 
sarn while you learns No experience necessary, "New, sasy method. magazine wants one kind of a story and a promi 
Ravertising,”” ang requirements. Ne eiigtica. h , he I ill to ladde: 
oe ee eel Advertising. other won't touch it. im stl too new . 
g00t_Michigan Avenue, Dept. 2067. Chicago, Mines. U- 8-4 nut the difference into words, but it’s ther tg - 
YOUR OWN HOME TOWN Read ’em with your brain as well as yout ~h 
OFFERS A MARKET FOR SPECIAL ARTICLES > ’ or 
Your local newspaper is in the market for political, human eyes and you ll see. li 
interest, and historical articles. P ‘ iterar 
about yourself and your city. We will suggest leads and criti- I sold that first yarn to Nat Fleischer m dime 
a « “e micro at or wed ve had years of experience in 1936 M i fi th ’ 
Letra publishing “ho “ Sor, ‘i oderate rate: 7 . S| ss mi ’ : Lye brand 
20 CO ‘ation, cism, researc! a moderate rates. oe > 
WRITERS PERSONAL SERVICE amounted to $68. They “leaped” to $81 im with | 
P. ©. Box 6381, West Market St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 1937. In 1938 they soared to $481. In 1939 for p 
I quit a salaried job of $154-a-month to de place 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS vote full time to my typewriter. theate 
beautifully and accurately typed 2 
Gerben copy Sarnieived. Minor ae ¥ derived. It’s stil] the easiest money I’ve ever made, Daily 
thousand w $ Vv t t a _ > ° 
per line. Scripts mailed fat. === S| and, I think, the most blessed existence ont me is 
NEIL ALEXANDER can create with his own hands. It’s hard, pay a 
ULLNEVELLE KANSAS | | know, but it’s not impossible. of my 
me to 
RADIO PLAYS and SONGS WANTED I SUPPOSE I write a cheap sort of story—- Evenir 
ee _ a play or songs with well known sports mostly, a few westerns. Lots of — 
‘ollyw professionals at very nominal cost. Use o ¢ 
contacts for sale on royalty basis. Send for full details newspapermen I know look at me and * knot 
today. Write us about any special recording work. “how can you make yourself write that kind Passing 
FOREST PRODUCTIONS of stuff.” My answer to them is: “You don' Fred ( 
6513 Hollywood Bivd., W. Hollywood, Callf. work on the New Times yourself ; if this daily the m 
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you’re on isn’t small time, I’d like to know 
what is.” A friend of mine who announces 
radio programs over a 100-watt station dur- 
ing daylight hours and pounds away on his 
typewriter at night maintains it’s impossible 
to “break in,” that he’s bombarded the slicks 
for years without even a nibble. My idea is 
to start at the bottom in any business! No 
one ever does it. 

There’s not much of a turnover in the 
slicks, for writers stay active a long time and 
magazine editors like ‘name stuff.’ But writ- 
ers are always graduating from the pulps to 
the slicks, getting to where they’re not satis- 
fied with half-cent a word, demanding more ; 
and editors, having to watch that budget, 
are wanting new writers who will be content 
with their rates to take their places. 

Yes, half-a-cent a word isn’t much. It’s 
just about $1.25 a typewritten page, double 
spaced. You can’t humor an artistic temper- 
ament and make a living at it. But, if you 
were to work eight hours a day, study your 
business as any ambitious beginner should 
study, you’ll make a living. A pulp writer 
isn’t supposed to get rich; the rank and file 
of no profession do. 

You’re not a genius; they don’t come 
along very often. You’re going to have to 
work for a living, work long hours and get 
promotions only by studying the rung of the 
ladder above you, learning the next job while 
you’re handling your own. That’s writing. 
That’s life. 

Don’t be discouraged if you’re not the 
literary lion of your campus or literature 
class. The college newspaper editor who 
branded me unfit for my job is struggling 
with a news agency, doing publicity work 
for politicians; the boy who bagged first 
place to my third in that essay contest is a 
theater usher; the youth the Big Spring 
Daily Herald put on the payroll instead of 
me is still there and at just about the same 
pay after seven years; an honor graduate 
of my same journalism school that flunked 
me took my job when I quit the Del Rio 
Evening News to take a fling at rodeo an- 
nouncing, and he was fired after two weeks. 
I know another student who barely made a 
Passing grade in that same class—today 
Fred Gipson, still in his twenties, is probably 
the most popular newspaper columnist in 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is un- 
salable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuited material; detailed suggestions regarding your 
future work. 


® Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


® Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own revi- 
sion would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial re- 
writing, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors Invited to submit outline or synopsis, whether 
book is finished or in preparation, If possibilities of your 
book appear to be ptionally promising, we may arrange 
to handle It under special terms. Our advice or guidance on 
your book is always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Dean of American Anthologists,”’ as “perhaps the finest 
service poetry Is recelving these days." $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for specia! rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A, Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 





@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1 FOR 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 for 
each script up to 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 
words or fraction of 3000 thereafter; books over 60,000 words, 
$10—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of eight 
or more scripts In a group, one additional script free. Fees 
waived if you have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last 
year, or after we make four sales for you. Sales com- 
mission 10%. 


@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 
gronety n marketing service, If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK PUBLISHING SERVICE 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Continuous Advertising in Leading Journals: Harpers, Forum, New 
York Herald Tribune, Writer's lonthiy, American Mercury, Etc.) 
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WrRITER’s DIGEstT 








Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer’s 
Market, This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out man 
new features suggested by our readers, and improve 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer's Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 

nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 

classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a; 
—_ in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

O Send me id one copy of “The 1939 Writer’s 
Market.” pn $3.00. . 

O Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 


1939 Writer’s Market.’”* I enclose payment 
in full. 
EE rend Lepercd ndmnot siahesetcteesrawduse ieee 
EN ast isi PIG ECee Mavpnaateenarmenncse eee et En 
NS ids: siaiee renee | eee 


My subscription is [) new [) renewal [ extension 
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Texas. 

I’m not taking a crack at the professors 
not at all. They have to grade you on what 
you do, not what you might be able to do 
later on. They’ve no way of telling if you 
can take it when it’s tough after college. | 
guess the old adage about the tortoise and 
the hare still holds true. 

It’s a job, and not an easy one. It gets 
easier as you go along, but it’s plain unadul. 
terated hell at the outset. 

But the rewards of success, even the most 
trivial success like mine, are so great. There 
are no alarm clocks nor calendars in my 
world; it doesn’t make any difference. | 
can pick my spot on the atlas and move to it, 
I don’t have to play bridge with the boss and 
his wife on Tuesday nights nor be pleasant 
nor dress up nor spend half of my salary 
putting up a front. The editors I sell to have 
never seen me and probably don’t want to. 
If what I send ’em fills the bill, they buy it; 
if it doesn’t, they send it back. 

Call it madness, if you like; I call ita 
swell way to make a good living! 


An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 














FOR NOVEMBER 


1: Home for the poor in your county. 
Duties of the inmates there and romances 
among the aged men and women. 

2: Are divining rods fake? 
state geologist. 

3: Well-known orchestra leader from 
your state. His start and rise to present 
prominence. 

4: Unusual collection of old firearms 
Does a local citizen or the police department 
own a pistol once belonging to a notorious 
outlaw ; or, better still, a pirate? 

5: Life of a professional diver. 

6: Ambulance by air. Interview local 
aviator who makes a practice of rushing sick 
people to distant places. 

7: Visit to a glass factory. The process 
of manufacture. 


Interview 
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8: A photographer of nature; his meth- 
ods. Print some of his best “shots.” 

9: Oldest city in your state ; its founding 
and highlights of its history. 

10: Experiences of a “human fly.” Num- 
ber of his falls from high buildings. 

11: Armistice Day. World War heroes 
from your section. 

12: An early locomotive, originally called 
the “Iron Horse.” Describe progress of rail- 
roading from the beginning to the present. 

13: Women gold miners. 

14: Old code of your city or state; odd 
laws. 

15: Contest fan who has won numerous 
prizes. 

16: An historic bell in your community. 

17: Interview with snake authority. 
Characteristics of reptiles. 

18: Indian tribes once in your state; old 
trails of Redskins ; the settlers’ trade with the 
aborigines. 

19: Champion billiard player of the city. 

20: Movie stars from your state. Inter- 
view them on their visits home or secure 
information from the studios. Too, see rela- 
tives, or friends who “knew them when.” 

21: Remarkable feats of cats. The most 
valuable felines in town, as well as the oldest. 

22: A prominent taxidermist of your 
vicinity. The art of preserving and mount- 
ing the skin of animals. The demand for 
such work. 

23: Thanksgiving Day, thanks to the 
President. The history of the custom of 
giving thanks, and how the day has been 
observed at various times of the year. For 
instance, at one time South Carolinians held 
Thanksgiving in February. 

24: Oldest justice of peace in your state. 

25: First missionaries from your com- 
munity and their foreign experiences. 

26: A veteran marble cutter. Get facts 
about monuments and tombstones. Changes 
down the years. 

27: Birthplace of a noted person. 

28: A humorist of your city or state. His 
career. 

29: Girl boxers and wrestlers. The turn 
of the so-called “Weaker Sex” toward manly 
sports. 

30: An outstanding chemist. 
complishments. 


His ac- 
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Let’s Talk About 


Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisty the docee that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 
e work of the Criticism Department of WRITER 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the character’s prob- 
e kind of problems the magazine readers meet 

themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 

for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 

board pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in hel 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
& 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohle 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. . 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the November issue on or before 
October 13. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘“‘personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANYONE with little back-yard garden can earn up to 
$500 two months. Stamp brings information. Light- 
ning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HOSPITALS, nurses, answered 
by registered nurse, each 25c, stamp. Box G-2. 


SECRETARY AVAILABLE—Young lady, B.A. French, 
—" typing, social, research. J. Deviry, Lenox, 
ass. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, created for all the lonely, 
everywhere. Membership reduced to one dollar. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


LOS ANGELES writers’ class welcomes select mem- 
bers. Charles Carson, 332 Van Nuys Bldg. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS WHILE READING NEWS- 
papers! Dime and stamp brings information! Sam 
Greene, 406-P Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 1100 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Best Connections 
Guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


WANT A _ BETTER JOB? Unusual _ application 
brought me seven offers, one good position. Sample 
and details, worth a month’s salary, yours for dime 
and stamped return envelope. Upper, 15 Malden, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ZXRTHLZ HAS CHANGED its content entirely. No 
more as before. Have you ever been driven mad 
by reading? Send us a well-wrapped-up nickle or 
5c and get into the craziest secret. The autobiog 
of T Norman Temple. Nickle flung back if un- 
satisfied. Slap out That ZXRTHLZ Shiver at 1339 
South Kildare Ave. in Chicago, Illinois, and vote. 


COLORFUL FISHING FLEET BACKGROUND? Read 


Harry Lee Fellinge in Ace G-Man Magazine. 


WRITE FOR NEWSPAPERS, gain pleasure, good pay 
and perhaps fame. Full time or free-lancing (part 
time). Hundreds of stories, articles, ideas are 
needed in every issue. We successfully coach you 
by mail. 45 Years newspaper experience—plenty of 
contacts for placing graduates. The Millers, Dept. 
37, Bakersfielc, Calif. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements. Philadel- 
hia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn Road, 
pper Darby, Pa. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago, 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 


ASKED TO GIVE A TALK? Why worry? Your 
speech planned, organized, and/or written by Ex. 
perienced Speaker—Graduate Dale Carnegie. Mod. 
erate fee. J. M. Lowe, Hotel Braemore, Boston. 


GENUINE OIL PAINTINGS OF CAPE COD. 
Dunes, Vessels, Surf. Named locations. 


framed. 8x I11-in., $5.00; 11x 14-in., 


W. Frazer, Instructor in Art School and Exhibitor 
in A N. A. All patrons satisfied. 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Room 54, 630 


WIN PRIZE CONTESTS — Sample 
shows where contests are running. 
Braxton, Mississippi. 


DON’T READ THAT ZXRTHLZ SHIVER. 


MEXICO BY AUTO: Latest travel tips from writer 
just back from interior. Quarter and stamp. 
Virginia Randall, 1214 Randolph, El Paso, Texas. 


2,500 USED COURSES, BOOKS, economically priced, 
riters material a specialty. Large bargain list, 10¢ 
Wanted—Books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-Al, Minnesota. 


ORIGINAL PRIZE WINNING INSCRIPTION for ideals 
rad orate = sprneeres = 4 national contest in 
andwriting by aut ° i i 
hae a or end 25c in coin, Box 412, 


FOR RENT, Winter, three furnished cabins, five dol- 
lars month, also large home, latter modern con- 
veniences. Mountains. Write Minnehaha, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE on personalized and mono- 
gramed stationery. Renseb-CC 439, Hudson Ter- 
minal Building, New York City. 


DON’T READ THAT ZXRTHLZ SHIVER. 


I WILL BUY your manuscripts. 
Box G-3. 


KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SCENES and _ characters 
photographed or described. Shackelford and Small- 
wood, Beattyville, Ky. 


YOUR ENTIRE LIVING EXPENSES, like mine, under 
dollar day. Writer’s colony. Romantic semitropic 
isle near mainland. Ideal yearly climate. Dollar 
brings details. Box G-1. 


FREE LANCE WRITERS! Professional press card, 
valuable service. Dime for application!  1727-C 
Lee, Evanston, Ill. 

JOIN THE WRITERS CIRCLE. Participate in co-op- 


erative advantages. Prospectus Free. Besner, 30 
Church, Dept. 40, New York City. 


magazine, 10c, 


Box 39W, 


Details, Stamp. 


OLD BARBARY COASTER will wise you up to the 
lingo of the ScizzorBills-Gay Cats and Fuzzy Tails. 
Not found in any book. Invaluable for writers of 
the lower 5, and researchers. 2 Bits silver (no 
stamps) brings the dope and history of “Terrific” 
street. Joe Magee, 948 Market St., San Francisco, 
Room 309. 


OKAY THEN READ THAT ZXRTHLZ. 
“Twenty 


INTERESTED IN BUYING Callishaw’s 
Problems” for $2.50. Box G-4. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? Earn steady income, 
copying and duplicating cartoons for advertisers. 
Postcard brings particulars. Cartoon-Ad Servite, 
Argyle, Wisconsin. 


YOUR DOLLAR BUYS 1500 words comprising three 
detailed plots editors buy daily—pulp, slick. Your 
choice. Detrick, Big Prairie, Ohio. 


REPORTERS PROFESSIONAL PRESS CARDS, 25 
Caswell Service, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, 
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UR HANDWRITING 
vOirite Hedu . -. . 25 

Hollywood, Calif. 
WHY?” 


‘ ? WHITHER? We are living 
any “goa of Crisis. What is it all about—this dis- 

tressed, war-torn world? Why is there so much 
suffering? Does God care? Is there a better, 
life somewhere? A remarkable answer, 
based hysical sciences — showing that 
Science and the Bible agree. “A great book.” By 
A. Gaskell, author of “What Is Life?” Introduc- 
tion by Richtmyer of Cornell. 312 Pages. $2.50, 
booksellers, or will send on 10 days’ approval. 
Write for circular. Putnam’s, Box 30, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y 


BOY PHILOSOPHY and other poems. Fifteen 
er and stamp. J. D. Thorn, Grapevine, Texas. 


reveals the Hidden You... - 
c 2120 Hillhurst ... 


* 6 © 


YOUNG LADY WANTS: Job, not matrimony—career, 
not domesticity—typewriter, not cookstove. Prefer 
author, either sex, can get along lovely with both. 
Box G-5. 


SEX —Thirty years experience. 
writing, consulting on this subject. Personal ques- 
tions answered. riters can be helped. Two dol- 
lars each letter. Dr. O. C. J. Withrow, physician, 
surgeon, 38 Albany Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS, join Friendly Letter 
Club. Stamp please. Box 552, Fairfield, Ala. 


WANTED—SPICY STORIES, Cartoons, etc. 
766 Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


BOOK, “AMONG MY SOUVENIRS.” 100 Original 
poems. $1.00 postpaid. Ruth Richards, Utica, O. 


SECRETARY TO WRITER position wanted—experi- 
— in physicists dictation — excellent reference. 
x G-6. 


MAKE MONEY Mailing “Opportunity Pack” Postals. 
Pack and Plan, 25c. Bernard Hinkle, W906 Chest- 
nut, Joplin, Mo. 


HOW TO TYPE MANUSCRIPTS in correct form for 
submission to editors. Dime and stamp. Dorothy 
Korte, 1305 N St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


20 DIFFERENT BACKNUMBER “Pulps” and “Slicks” 
$1. “Guide to Fiction Writing,” Knight. Excellent 
handbook published $2. Only $1 postpaid. Bargain 
Catalogues Free. Nations Bookstore: 850 Longwood 
Ave., New York City. 


teaching, lecturing, 


Ryan, 


WRITERS — Turn your efforts to profitable adver- 
tising and promotion writing for your local business 
firms. Send 25¢ for copyrighted “Camouflage!”— 
—the 3,500 word “War Dramatization” that revi- 
vitalized a depressed business and paid its 
writer $350.00 besides promoting $11,675.00 cash 
sales for its user. See how it’s done by George 
Dunn, 508 West 142 St., New York City. 


SONGWRITERS — The music business is due for a 
boom. _Now is the time to get your songs started. 
Fifty-Fifty will keep you posted on the latest, last 
minute song news. We print only reliable informa- 
tion. Monthly, $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10c. 
Fifty-Fifty Magazine, Dept. 11, Marietta, Ohio. 


USE 1,000,000 VOLUME University Library! 
sources, formulas, bibliographies, 
search, translation arrangements. 
111, Ithaca, New York. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING—Experienced writer 
can help you. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


COSMO-CHART foretold elections Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt; scientifically reve 
your own daily and yearly power 
tions—in advance. Chart complete $1.00. A. J. 
Dunning, Inventor, 2746 Vincent Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Quotes, 
50c page. Re- 
Wallach, Box 





vibra- 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. 
free Marks: 


Details 
Guaranteed service. 1030 


Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY publishing your own magazine 
details; sampl . ‘ 
comer Teale magazine, 10c 


Full 
Grasp this oppor- 
Mantz, 534 Maple, Scranton, Senne. 


FOR CHAPPED, ROUGH HANDS ‘use Mell-O-Dew 
Hand Lotion. Keeps hands soft and beautiful. Six- 
oz. bottle lasts long time. Sent postpaid anywhere 
in U. S. A. for $1.00 (no checks). Donna de Layne, 
Inc., 307 E. 5ist St., New York City. 


TO PUNCTUATE OR NOT TO PUNCTUATE—An 
ultra-modern digest of essentials for writers, $1.00. 
Box 1695, Miami, Florida. 


MALE WRITER, 25, desires to contact beginners, 
both sexes, located in or. near Cincinnati. Box G-8. 


FARM, DAIRY, RURAL WISCONSIN, Four questions, 
Dollar. V. M. Schulz, Rte. 4, Wausau, Wis. 


EARN MONEY—HELP OTHERS. Workable, no-cost 
plan, $1. Iva Kennedy, R. No. 4, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HISTORICAL and Geographical Questions Answered. 
5 for $1.00. Expert. Wesley Thompson, Brad- 
dock, N. Dak. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for de- 
tails and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE—Steady demand. 
Instructions and live markets from selling writers, 
$1. Booth Enterprises, 60 Bayswater Street, East 
Boston, Mass. 


WORLD WAR VETERAN, unemployed, desires posi- 
tion cartooning or painting pictures. Joseph Ma- 
honey, Edgar Court, Newport, Rhode Island. 


SHORT SHORTS, O’Henry Endings, 3 for $1.00. 
Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: Playwright collaborator for comedies and 
dramas. North Weld, 423 Ward Street, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. 
Writers, Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


ORPHANAGE: 
etc., 25c. 


Associated 


Answers about routine, atmosphere, 


N. Stewart, Raymond, Neb. 


KEEP THE POT BOILING—3 to 5 dollars daily 
from small ad. Send 25c silver for ad and instruc- 
tions. F. Cook, 223 Bessie, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


“WRITING and Selling in Spite of Editors’’—treatise 
outlining new uncrowded field for writers. Oppor- 
tunities galore. Send $1 for your treatise today. 
Maurice Paschall, Azle, Texas. 


LOOK! GET CUPID’S MAIL—Sparkling photos, bru- 
nettes, blondes, homework, income ideas galore 10c. 
Cupid’s Mail, 2149-H, Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


YOU CAN EARN §$5 to $10 daily free-lancing with 
Write-What-They-Want Service. Send $1. Begin 
Selling. Experienced Features, 828 18th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


HAVE FUN! EXTRA MONEY! Make Character 
Analysis of your Friends or Sweetheart. Our 22x17” 
“Graphologist Chart” shows everything. 25c Post- 
paid. Satisfaction or Money Back. Altiery, 1300 
So. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILWAUKEE WRITERS—Want to associate with an 
active, selling group of authors? Write for infor- 
mation. Box G-9. 


MEN—WOMEN—EVERYONE! 
ters, pictures? Write — Humphrey, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Ga. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Send stamp for rates. 
Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


LONESOME? Illustrated Romantic Magazine; 100 
Addresses, Descriptions, 25c. Morrelle, 130 No. 
State, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCES, CARTOONS, Snapshots Published! 
Unique Magazine, Eolia, Missouri. Six Big Num- 
bers $1; Sample 15c. 


BETWEEN THE LINES, attractive first edition, 32 
miscellaneous original ms mailed for quarter. 
Stamp appreciated. irth Wardell, 1307 New 
Road, Elsmere, Delaware. 


Like interesting let- 
164 ker, 
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THE “FRIENDLY” PLOT SERVICE—Giving you in 
2500-word detail the plot of a story “you ll enjoy 
writing.” Characters named, described. Opening, 
crises, action, climax carefully outlined. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send short-story idea and $3. 
Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Latest books: Trial and 
Modern Criminal Investigation, Plot builders, 
aph Duplicator. Prices quoted. 


alter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


», 


etc. New Letter, 
Trades invited. 


FORTIFY against loneliness by finding friends. Box 
406, Oxford, North Carolina, Stamp? Thank you. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts. Dime brings information, none 
free. ACE-WDI, 316 Empire Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


FREE MONEY from radio quiz programs, prize let- 
ters, hints, quotations, bright sayings, recipes, 
lot ideas, etc. Complete list 25c. Bierman, 1440 
el sce New York City. 


ATTENTION—When you require illustrations, car- 
toons, address Box 22, Greenville, South Carolina. 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS—Join The Unknown 
Songwriters Association of America. Self-addressed 
stamped envelope brings application and particulars 
to you. Secretary: J. Dubelbeiss, 419 12th Street, 
West New York, New Jersey. 


BUDGET TROUBLES? Send details to Home Econ- 
omist for analysis, $1. Box 163, Mill Valley, 
California. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, thin paper, good condi- 
tion, $2.50. Hartramft’s Vocabularies, like new, 
$1.25. Potter, 1619 Broadway, New York. 


PLOTTO BY W. W. COOK and key book. Like New. 
Sell for $8. Rose Kestenbaum, 1785 Townsend Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


INSURANCE BACKGROUND IMPROVES PLOT, 
SALABILITY! Questions accurately answered, 25c 
coin each; Five for Dollar Bill! Box G-7. 


EMPLOYMENT ADVISORS WANTED! If you will 
follow instructions to earn to $10 daily advising, 
helping unemployed by mail to available work, rush 
10c for details regarding training and exclusive 
territory in your locality to VOCATIONAL AD- 
VISORS, Parkway, Washington. 


25 ART PHOTOS! Male athletes. Outdoor poses. 
$1.00. “Rexarts,” 713 So. Figueroa, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Reason- 
Cloth bound—Colored Illustrations— 
White- 
Los 


REAL WRITERS. We'll print your books. 


able prices. 
Art—Editorial—National Marketing services. 
Thompson, Publishers, 815 South Hill St., 
Angeles. 


RUTH SIMMONS, former Detroiter. Ms sold. Write 
your agent, Nicholas. Bex 174, Venice, Calif. 


A NARRATIVE of the Florida and Miami Real Estate 
oom. Price $1.50 per volume; agents wanted. 
J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd street, Miami, Fla. 


EARNING PLEASANT LIVING traveling, writing, 
photographing. Offer automobile transportation pos- 
sibly expenses, to energetic, clever, unencumbered 
beginner in exchange research, typing assistance. 
Box 97, Berkeley, Calif. 


HOW TO GET A JOB. Helpful booklet, ig ey 
and Life Analysis, $1.00. Success, Box 31, Station D, 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


SELF-HELPS FOR STORY WRITING—$1.00. Stamp 
concerning free offer. Dorothea Muttitt, Westport, 
Connecticut. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED. All subjects 
considered. Cooperative plan. Details free. Marlett 
Publishers, 376 Prince Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Story Briefs, $1.00. 
Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Sir: 

Here is some information on the names of oyr 
two new pulps. Both will be on the newsstands 
by October 20. The new South Sea book will 
be known as South Sea Stories, and the new Air 
book will be known as Air Adventures. At present 
we do not intend taking stories running in excess 
of 20,000 words, or serials. However, it is possible 
that after several issues are on the stands we will 
change our policy. We suggest that authors study 
the magazines in order to learn just what we 
want. 

Our rates for the South Sea book are from Ic 
to 2c per word; for the Air book, lc per word 
and up. 

Jerry K. WESTENFALL, Assistant Editor, 
Riff-Davis Publishing Company, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 29) 
members of the Popular Publications’ group 

which pay under one cent a word. 

If the first-person confessions are your 
field, be sure to see the new contest an- 
nouncements in True Story Magazine. Fifty 
prizes totaling $25,000. Stories to be be- 
tween 2,500 and 50,000 words. Closing date 
—November 29, 1939. The magazine al- 
ways has any number of monthly contests 
with small prizes, also. Address—122 East 
42nd Street. See the magazine for special 
rules of the contests—also, for special ad- 
dress for the big contest manuscripts. 

Adventure (Popular) continues on its 
same steady way, making no specifications 
as to exact lengths, putting up no tabus, pay- 
ing a cent and a half, and up, on acceptance. 
The editor makes a few helpful suggestions: 
Scenes should be built up to develop the 
character interest and emotion. Get the 
reader really interested. Don’t worry about 
the length—if you’ve got a good story! It 
doesn’t happen often, but recently the editor 
sent back a 4,500 word story and had 2,000 
words added with no addition to the plot. 
This made a good story out of a poor one 
because the scenes required more develop- 
ment and clarification. There are some phys- 
ical limits to the length of stories. But you 
never heard anyone praise a movie because 
it was short! Editor—Howard Bloomfield. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 

Love Book Magazine (Popular) is three 
years old, and doing better all the time. 
There are no changes to report, so studying 
the magazine should tell you all you need to 
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BOOKS 


te its readers. 
Gre authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of aver a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST ¢ ds the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 








Ri saci ae 
Got be ee Opdycke” 


Standerd 
Desk va ee 


. 2.50 
En Correct ‘Word and How te 
Use I 1.50 
5. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
*s Thesaurus . sees Bae 
aa Peter Mark conan 
Synonyms and A . 


7 


Roget ‘see 
Webster’s Bictionary  aearaels 
Write It t. ety 

Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 

Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Lan 


English Genaas Simplified... . 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Beni 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 
SE HE oo pa iwksads thane 
John B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Pla 
Resath T. Rowe 
ty and Technique of 


Fohe H. Lawson 
Se You’re Writin 

Clayton 

Diction: 


ary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 


pwr Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. . Pele 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write — 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New cedaign of vance 
Writin whe . 3.00 
+ Lane 
a A to Write and Sell a 


Frances Marion 
Hollywoot s Movie 


Commautaneass Cee 
O. 3. Martin” 


POETRY OR VERSE 
First Pitgsigion of Verse 
ert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ 
Horatio Window 
Walker’s ae © jictionary... 2.00 


How to Revise Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 








amilton 


. 2.50 


ac & Market Guide 1.00 
._— Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 





a S CONSTRUCTION 
the Short Short Stary 1.00 
Plotto .. 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short vay | 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 
j. EB. Renee é: H: Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
Pomme. About Popular wang 


rue ace ee Mt eth eins 


Dubim 
So You hoy rr 
Robert Bruce 
eran ERA EROS Thea 
le tography for 
— 


Rossiter ‘Snyder > 
Fifty Dellan a Week with Car 


50 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffe -% 
Narrative Techniqu Se aies 
Thomas A. Unell 
Trial & Err 
Jack “Woedjord 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Wrii for Profit 
— D. Wilhelm 
Tedelop of Fiction Writing. . 
. oe Dowst 
The me... 
Arthur S. on 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing. . .. 2.00 
Robinson 
My junit Success Secrets 
1 Herman 


The Only Two Ways to Write a 


Short Saiein peas weber 
Ad of the Fic- 
tion Writer 8 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing...... 
gnes * sonnel 
Writing As a Career aie 
sages in hth 
Writing an ting. . 
Charnley & Converse 
ote pt 
Concise Pictorial En 
Complete—4 
Descriptive and Narative 


Writin, 
Raa 4 Conrad 
Around the Copy D. 


Medill School Journalism 


- ie. 
ar 





ual 
50 paces and Prison rome | 5s ae 
Sea and le 





Making Manuscri Salable.... 2.00 
_ Walter oy Marais 
of Li . 3.75 


Phili bg berg 
enover 
of the Story 2.50 


. 1.00 
=. Criminal deo me 3.00 
Dr. Harry. a 
Magazine Article Writing. ...... 3.25 
E. eee 
Contest Gold Sisaiis hasicto 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique 4 the Novel.... 1.50 


. 1.00 

1.00 

00 

Navy Writer’s Gui 

» Nurse and Hospital 

at Rang I ee. < 2 

riter’s ° 

Eacber thee 6cowico 
Ramon R. Adams 

The Business of Wri 1.00 


Edward Wee 
The Profit in Writing . a 
Laurence D Orsay 
e Writer...... 2.50 
, K. Nixon 


How to Write for Business 
Publica 1.00 


s Book.. cow on 
=, K napp Reeve 


Chats on Feature Writing 


Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay ree 
Cc Warden LaRoe 
The Said Boo 
All Al mons for “‘said’”’ 
Editor’s 


Met Daikiet 
Puns—lIst Edition ............. 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mas. —_ 
Contest Entries ...... 

Gag _ Builder 


g to Write......... 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 


Authors and the Book Trade... 
Frank Swinnerton 


How to Mahe ay By 
Writin 


You 
Donald ae ae 
re Contest—How to Win 


em... Po.cteoun cece 2.00 
Helen King 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 





Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WrITER’s DIGEST 





YOU CAN WIN! 


My Students have already won ONE 
HALF OF A MILLION DOLLARS in 
PRIZES, including over 100 Automobiles. 
My inexpensive Course in Prize Contest 
Technique will bring you the Secrets of 
Winning that are winning for them. 


FREE HELP! 


Would you like $65,000 worth of AMERICA’S 
FINEST WINNING ENTRIES asa gift? Then 
write for your free copy of my “CONTEST 
BULLETIN.” The current issue will bring you 
101 Winning Entries that captured over $65,000 
in Prizes, including 25 Winning Crisco Slogans. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the Free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 East 4ist St. 


LOUISE RICE New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 











CARTOON 


BY MAIL! 


GAG- 


MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — 
rete. to gece: oo per Se a 


Be your own boss! 
iNustration eourse shows ra you & 80 
penenae need start. CARTOON s 
CLUDED. All pk 

Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG- CARTOON SCHOOL 


in 
i 


a 

No 
MARKETS. 
Fall Creek, Wis. 


@ GET THE REAL FACTS! 
Shows you how to cash in eickr: profit- 
ably on what you write. Build yourself 
a successful literary career. Send today 
for your FREE Manual that tells how. 


EROL :R. SLATER 
@ Literary Counseller 
@ 612 Loew's State Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice, and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS oun 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 

hi duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
Spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one r+ > words; verse, %4c per line. Book lengths, 
25¢ Fee, sand words. THE KIND OF W RK 
THA EDITORS ¢ COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Box 106—Dept. 

















Waynesburg, Ohio 








know. Most difficult length to get is a short 
between 3,000 and 4,000 words. A good way 
to get a powerful story of this length, sug- 
gests the editor, is to start at the point where 
the lovers disagree, then show separation and 
makeup, with needed earlier scenes in flash- 
backs. This requires quick and strong char. 
acterization of people—not easy to do if you 
are inexperienced. Payment—one cent and 
up, on acceptance. Editor—Jane Littell. Ad. 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. 

Mike Tilden is very anxious to establish 
some series characters in Star Western 
(Popular). Also, he has an eye out for prom- 
ising new writers. This magazine uses seven 
novelettes to each issue; lengths 9,000 to 
15,000 words. Rates—a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 

David Manners is looking for ideas for 
some good features for 10 Story Western 
(Popular). Also he’d like good series stories, 
in shorts. Shorts 3,000 to 5,000, with em- 
phasis on the shorter ones, are always needed. 
This is an open market for the lead novel 
and novelettes, too. Payment— one cent 
minimum; acceptance. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 

Secrets (Ace Magazines) is going right 
along. An open market for shorts of 4,000 
to 6,000 words. It also uses novelettes of 
15,000 words, but these are mostly done by 
regular contributors. This uses only first- 
person confessional material. Editor—Rose 
Wyn. Address—67 West 44th Street. 

The four love magazines edited by Ms. 
Wyn are also open for third-person love 
stories of every type. Better study the maga- 
zines: Love Fiction Monthly, Ten Story 
Love, Complete Love, and Variety Love. 
Payment on acceptance at one cent min- 
imum. Address—67 West 44th Street. 

The men’s pulps of the Ace group continue 
with little change in policy. Ten Detective 
Aces is a monthly; pays one cent minimum. 
The rest are bi-monthlies and pay a half- 
cent minimum. Ace Sports and 12 Sports 
Aces are open for material. But the most 
active markets are the detective and Westem 
—especially in the 5,000-word lengths. The 
editor, Harry Widmer, is looking for more 
emphasis on good characterization and on 
emotional conflict. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Woman interest is very much wanted, 
though a good story wouldn’t be rejected 
for lack of it. Besides the titles mentioned 
above, active markets include: 1/0 Story 
Detective and Variety Detective; Red Seal 
Western, Romance Round-up, Western Aces, 
Western Trails, and Variety Western. Ad- 
dress—67 West 44th Street. 

Marvel Tales (Red Circle) has made a 
change in policy. Hereafter, stories should 
be of the horror-sex type, with future science 
or fantastic background. Any length be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 is desired. The lead 
novels are done to order. This pulp is a 
bi-monthly. Rate—a half-cent, on accept- 
ance. Editor—Robert Erisman. Address— 
330 West 42nd Street. 

Red Circle magazines now has no market 
for science stories. They do need air-story 
copy in all lengths up to 30,000 words. Sky 
Devils, previously announced to be dropped, 
will be continued. Other data the same as 
given above. 

The Blue Ribbon (or Double Action) 
Group, 60 Hudson Street, has a new addition 
in Future Fiction. This is a bi-monthly, 
alternating with Science Fiction. This will 
use all lengths up to 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment—a half-cent on publication. 

In this same group, Double-Action Gang 
and Ten Story Gang have been discarded 
as titles. In their place, using the same type 
of material, there are now Gangland Detec- 
tive Stories and True Gangster Stories. 

A special need right now in this group is 
good Northwest material—not U. S., but the 
Yukon, Northwest Mounted Police, etc.—for 
Complete Northwest Magazine. Payment—a 
half-cent on publication. Abner Sundell, who 
also uses the name Cliff Campbell, is editor 
of the Blue Ribbon group. Louis Silberkleit 
is publisher. Address—60 Hudson Street. 

George F. Havell is now editor of Free 
America, 112 East 19th Street. 

Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, has its con- 
tents arranged for most of next year. 

Ski, 370 Lexington Avenue, has been dis- 
continued. 

For People Everywhere has moved its 
offices from the Chanin Building, 122 East 
42nd Street, across to 369 Lexington Ave- 
nue. The magazine has changed its set-up, 
and does not offer a market to free-lancers. 





A GREAT EDITOR 
GOES ON RECORD 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.’ 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no progress, if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is a story in itself of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in my FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies, and novels. Learn how I coach a begin. 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. C 1 lling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwood f<\ssc=,"sc" 


New York, N 














CASH IN ON YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


Here is a treatise that will help you write them, its points 
id. 


illustrated by stories I’ve so Says Harry Stephen 
Keeler, Author, Editor: “Your part on conflict sums 
up all dramatic writing.” Price $1 (50c this month 
only.) Sell yours, also. 

JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Dr. Danville, Il. 














CALL YOUR SHOT 


Bonny editors of the Digest are now working 
on the Writer’s 1940 Year Book. Like 
Frankie Parker’s back hand, which is perenially 
getting better at the end of summer (but does 
it?) Leo Margulies has again promised to do an 
article for us. (But does he?) This is our an- 
nual signal to get to work on the Year Book. 
Would our readers like to call their shots? Is 
there something special you’d like to see in this 
issue? We've roughly divided the editorial text 
into these groups: Biography, Technical Arti- 
cles, Travel, Markets, and Features. If you 
have any ideas under any of these five groups 
send them along. Maybe they are good enough 
to interest a couple of thousand other writers. 


Editor 


WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








General, Literary and Fictional Markets 


The American Foreign Service fournal, c/o De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. Henry S. 
Villard; Chairman, Editorial Board. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use fic- 
tion material only occasionally; should have a 
foreign or Foreign Service angle. We use articles 
dealing with any angles of the Foreign Service or 
material of interest to Foreign Service Officers; 
of a non-political and non-controversial nature. 
Very few travel articles are used and only when of 
an unusual nature and well illustrated. We use 
photographs of a foreign nature. Poetry is rarely 
used. Payment is $5.00 to $15.00 per article, upon 
acceptance.” 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy; 50c a year. “We use articles on folk- 
lore or with pastoral slant. Study copy of magazine 
before submitting. We use photographs in con- 
nection with articles. Short pastoral] poems are 
accepted. Payment for these is in prizes only. Re- 
ports are made within three weeks. Payment is /¢ 
a word, at publication.” 


Asia, 40 East 49th Street, New York City. 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use only short stories 
dealing with Oriental characters in authentic ori- 
ental background by writers thoroughly familiar 
with the East, preferably by Asiatics writing fiction 
about their own lands. No stories longer than 
4000 words accepted. We use articles on Asiatic 
subjects only. Length: 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000 
words. Articles on Russia—for the most part on 
the Siberian and Asiatic states of the Soviet Union. 
We use no superficial travel material. Interpreta- 
tive articles on the deeper currents of Asiatic life 
and on contemporary movements, political, cul- 
tural and economic and social. We use very little 
poetry and it must be on Asiatic subjects only. 
Reports are within three weeks. Payment is about 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Bandwagon, 2001 Ramsey Tower, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Nell Marie Berry, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short 
shorts to 1000 words; short stories to 5000 words. 
At the moment we are looking for both light 
‘slick’ fiction and ‘punch’ stories on the Esquire 
style. We veer towards articles about the South- 
west, naturally, but well written articles—either 
humorous, heavy or informative—will be con- 
sidered. We prefer articles running around one 


thousand words. No photographs. We use humoroy; 
verse. Reports are made within about two week;, 
Payment is either /2c a word or flat rates running 
between $5.00 and $15.00 for both fiction and fea. 


tures.” 


The Camera, 153 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Frank V. Chambers, Edi. 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year, 
“We use articles relating strictly to photography, 
Photographs which pertain to articles are used. 
No poetry. Reports are made within about ten 
days. Payment is 10th of each month at the rate 
of Yec to %c a word with illustrations extra.” 


The Desert Magazine, 597 State Street, El Cen- 
tro, California. Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We us 
illustrated articles—1800 to 3000 words—limited 
to desert area of Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Utah and Nevada. These include: hobbies, travel, 
history, Indians, mining, personalities, homes, ad- 
venture, exploration, gems and minerals, and scien: 
tific subjects. We want personalized copy. Photo- 
graphs used are 5x7 glossy prints—can be larger. 
Pay $1.00 to $3.00 each. We are over supplied 
just now on poetry. Reports are made within thirty 
days. Payment is 1¢ a word within thirty days of 
acceptance unless otherwise arranged with con 
tributor.” 


Everyday Astrology, 22 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. M. McKeon, Editor. Issued month 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use astro 
logical articles for the layman. No photographs. 
Reports are made promptly. Payment is good 
and is made on acceptance.” 


Every Week Magazine, 1200 West Third 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. John H. Shea, Editor. 
Issued weekly. “This is a weekly page mat serv- 
ice for newspaper Sunday magazine supplements 
We need original, first run stories of from 3000 
to 3500 words—clean and lively romances, ad- 
venture, mystery or human interest character stor 
ies. No dialect, gutter stuff, confession or & 
tremely sexy problem stories. Article material i 
used — personalities, human interest, modem 
woman, lead features, romantic interest, adventult. 
All articles should be around 2000 words with 
good photos if obtainable. We use picture lay- 
outs that tell a story. No poetry. Reports af 
made within two weeks. Payment is around Ic 
a word with extra for photos.” 
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Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, Editor. Issued monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c 
a year. “We want vivid, honest, decent short 
stories of from 2000 to 4000 words, preferably 
set in rural America. We buy informative ma- 
terial for re-writing in office and occasional rural 
articles. We advise that author query about arti- 
cle material. We use photographs. Very little 
poetry is used. Reports are made within one to 


four weeks. Payment is variable, usually on 


acceptance.” 


Fan Fare, 200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. Irving H. Marcus, Editor. Issued every 
other week; circulated free. “We want fiction 
from 3000 to 3500 words in length. These should 
be mainly light love stories written from either 
man’s or woman’s point of view. No morbid or 
sex material wanted. Stories are slanted toward 
housewives’ preferances. Articles are used in two 
lengths—1000 to 1500 words; 3000 to 3500 words. 
Most of our articles are slanted to appeal to 
women, though we do use general interest stuff. 
Articles must be accompanied by photos. No 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks. 
Payment is $5.00 for 1000 to 1500 words; $10.00 
for 3000 to 3500 words.” 


Foreign Travel, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Curtis Patterson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 


copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles about travel 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “Thanks so 
much for plugging the book so well. I cannot 
say how much | appreciate it," writes a client 
of mine whose book has just been sold in Eng- 
land, after publication here through Doubleday. 


LATEST NEWS: Watch for DEATH CUTS A SIL- 
HOUETTE, published on the 20th of this month 
through Doubleday, Doran's Crime Club. This mystery, 
which | recently placed, is going to be expensively 
promoted. You will like the book DISILLUSION by 
my client, William D. Coldiron, just published by 
Binfords & Mort, the western publishing firm. 

LATEST CALLS: There is now a very strong demand 
for war books; a boom in this kind of fiction and non- 
fiction. Non-fiction will have to be up-to-date, and 
must necessarily illustrate ideas not already covered. 
Your best bet is fiction. 

An excellent market now, also, for pure escape litera- 
ture, since people are trying to get away from constant 
reminder of hostilities. More details if you write me 
about what you have in mind. 


Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
5Ose, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; APPLETON-CEN- 
et WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 

. P, DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and ular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


a. am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
hether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


ALL YOUR 
YESTERDAYS 


Out of your yesterdays 
have come the experi- 
ences, likes and dislikes 
which could make you the 
writer you should be... 
if you know how to ap- 
ong them, how to ana- 
yze them, and what to do 
with them. Ledyard Sands 

Over a year ago Ledyard Sands came to me 
with a collection of short stories. On the basis 
of what | knew about him, | told him to put them 
aside and to devote himself to one large and 
important undertaking, which he had not himself 
thought about. Since that time | have edited his 
600 page manuscript; we have worked out pro- 
motion ideas. | am proud that Mr. Sands is the 
author of one of the year's outstanding books in 
its field—THE BIRD, THE GUN, AND THE DOG, 
just published, trade sales being handled by the 
large firm of William Morrow & Co. You will 
see this big, gorgeously gotten up 500 page 
volume in your bookstore window. (A De Luxe 
Edition of 100 copies, at $20 per copy, was sold 
out in one day!) 

"| am very glad," writes Mr. Sands, “that 
| followed your advice, and turned to what | 
could do with real enthusiasm. You picked 
the perfect market for me, and much of the 
success of this book is owing to your devoted 
and tireless efforts." 


Latest sales at closing: 4 short stories in one 
day to a brand new market for 4 beginning 
writers. 5 more sales at 4c a word, and an 
assignment for a 45,000 word lead novel, the 
start of a series of lead novel assignments for 
this author. 

My successful and promising clients, writers who are build- 
ing their careers, have found what their true markets are... 
what they can do best. The best way for you to begin 
working with me is to do what my selling writers have done: 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your first man- 
uscripts. Once | know what you do best I'll work with 
you from outline to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. M 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detaile 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . — The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every one of your writing difficul- 
ties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscript now, a 
be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOUP 


yey are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
a enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

ularly the DIGEST brings you not only hel 
ful, inspirational, fact ge articles, but she the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


@ Trade Journal Markets 
e@ New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 

@ Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
yorr's subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Name . 


Address . 


























of approximately 1800 words with accompanying 
photographs. Photographs can be used alone 
No poetry. Reports are made as soon as possible, 
Payment is $25.00 for articles and photographs 
$3.00 each for photos alone. Payable only upon 
publication.” 


Frontiers, 1900 Race Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
sylvania. John H. Fulweiler, Editor. Issued fiye 
times a year; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use no fiction or poetry. We want authoritative 
articles on natural history, particularly pertain. 
ing to the eastern seaboard. No nature faking 
please. We suggest that prospective authors query 
us before sending in manuscripts. We use many 
photographs, but they must be clear and should 
tell a story. Reports are made within ten days, 
Payment is Ic a word, usually on publication, 
although we will make an exception if desired,” 


Future (The Magazine for Young Men), 134 
No. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. Felix B. 
Streyckmans, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short biographical 
sketches. To be acceptable these items should 
be about young men who have reached distinc. 
tion worthy of national notice at an age that is 
earlier than average for the same type of attain- 
ment. We use humor and satire that is backed 
up with an idea. Humorous slants on business, 
some angle of modern living or the changing 
times. Articles on national problems, national 
and international affairs and on foreign relations, 
provided they contribute some new thought to the 
subject. Satirical articles on these subjects are 
wanted but we have been getting and do not want 
essays. We use photographs with articles. No 
poetry. Reports are made within a two week 
average. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, on pub 
lication.” 


The Hilltop, Suwannee River Valley, High 
Springs, Florida. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use fiction not exceeding 
10,000 words. We are offering a five hundred 
dollar prize for a ‘Cracker Barrel’ type of stor 
suitable for serial publication, or a series of 
human interest shorts, using Northwestern Florida 
characterization and locale as a_ background. 
Should not exceed 25,000 words. We use pic- 
torial scenes, human interest snap shots and news 
photos. We use poetry not longer than twenty- 
four lines. Reports are made on_ publication. 
Payment is 20c a line for poetry; 2c a word 
for prose.” 


The Little Man, 3747 Hutton Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Robert J. Lowry, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is an 
experimental magazine—highly original, literary 
and artistic, and the material used is of a highly 
original nature. Each issue is published in from 
8 to 10 individual booklets of all sizes, styles and 


shapes. This makes it possible to present a 
extraordinary variety of material and to exper 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ment in harmonizing format with writing. Ac- 
ceptable fiction must be more than mere filler 
material. It must pack very definite punch and 
novelty in itself. Length is of no importance. 
Work must be of very high literary craftsman- 
ship, fresh and original. Stories written for the 
slick or pulp paper markets, but rejected, won’t 
find publication here. We suggest a study of 
magazine. We use first-person accounts which 
seem to have real social and psychological sig- 
nificance as article material. The Summer issue 
contained ‘Epilogue,’ by Thomas Mann and ‘De- 
fense in University City,’ by J. Caldwell, a blunt, 
powerful description of the Spanish War. We'll 
use photographs if they build into a unit and 
have something to say. Poetry must be fresh and 
original and attempt to account something new 
and important about America and its people. Re- 
ports are made within eight days. Payment is 
not scheduled.” 


Look Magazine, 715 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Vernon Pope, Managing Editor. Issued 
every two weeks; 10c a copy. “We use short 
articles which can be easily picturized. Photo- 
graphs of all types. Payment made upon ac- 
ceptance of manuscript.” 


New Mexico Magazine, The Capitol, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use arti- 
cles on scenic attractions, travel, history, culture, 
resources, archaeological, general outdoor interest, 
limited to the New Mexico scene. No fiction, no 
sketches, no travelogues, no legends, no serials, 
no cartoons. Information must be accurate, but 
‘story interest’ is important. Not interested in 
historical articles that are merely cataloged facts. 
Photographs should accompany manuscripts if 
possible. We use poetry on the New Mexico 
scene. No payment for this other than copy of 
magazine carrying poem. Reports are within 
two weeks. Payment is $10.00 to $15.00 per 
article, on publication.” 


Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. W. S. Appleton, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles which tie in with New England’s past. 
Length is from six to twenty pages, double spaced 
typed. Photographs must come with articles. No 
poetry. Payment is seldom over $10.00—some- 
times only $5.00 per article.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Occa- 
sionally we use a good animal or bird story—800 
words, “We use articles relating to animals, espec- 
ially with the point of view toward their humane 
treatment. We use photographs with or without 
text when figures are clear and fairly large. Pay- 
ment is about $2.00 for each photo. We use five 
or six short poems per issue. Length should not 
be more than 32 lines. Reports are within one 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not. sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have. opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


City 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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THOUSANDS EVER 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psycholo, 
Or Life ad 


Have you unrealized hopes? Does the 
tomorrow of your ambitions and desires 
never seem to come? Are the better things 
of life always just beyond your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Change your old form of thinking. Adopt 
a new psychology of life and MASTER 
YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you 
know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you, as they 
have thousands of others, how by the use 
of simple laws you can apply the same 
powers of your mind to bring about 
startling changes in your life. If you are 
sincere in your desire, address a letter 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point out 
how you may obtain this most helpful 
information, Address: Scribe C. P. K. 


She Rostcructans 


-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


[Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 














DILIGENT TYPING 


All material accurately typed to meet the difficult editorial 
requirements. 35c per 1,000 words, including minor or 
major corrections in s ling, grammar, punctuation, if 


requested. Otherwise 25c per 1, Carbon copy, dup- 

licate first and last sheet. Mailed flat. Poetry '/2c per line. 
KENNETH HAAS 

40-01 79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 














PLAYS WANTED 


We are in need of scripts for our 1940 catalogue of Se- 
lected One-Act Plays, suitable for High Schools, Col- 
leges, Women’s Clubs, Little Theatres. Comedies, dramas, 
mysteries, with mixed or all-women casts. Payment by 
outright purchase or royalty arrangement with author. 
Stamped, return envelope necessary with submissions. 
Reading fee, one dollar. Reports within three weeks. 


Mayfair Producing Company 


(Est. 1933) 
7 East 44th Street New York City 








week, Payment is Y2c a word for prose, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Digest, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued hj. 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use no 
fiction. We use a few original articles in each 
issue, but these must be particularly outstanding, 
sensational, timely. Length is up to 2000 words, 
longer in rare cases. No photographs or poetry, 
Reports are made within ten days unless held for 
consideration. Payment is lc to 4c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pennsylvania. Margaret M. Moore, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use good sound articles on pure-bred dog breeds, 
care, training, etc,—in fact, anything guaranteed 
to be of interest to professional or amateur breed. 
ers, fanciers and exhibitors, all of whom, be they 
new in the game or dyed-in-the-wool, may be 
said to be technically inclined. Length—1200 to 
1800 words. We use poetry but it must be good, 
No delay is necessary for reporting on manu 
scripts. Payment is 25c per inch, following pub- 
lication. 


Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued 
monthly: 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
occasional fiction making a point, without strain, 
that otherwise could have been covered by an 
article. Length, 1500 to 2000 words. We use 
articles on unusual example of community serv. 
ice, business ethics, application of new discoveries 
to social or business needs; occasional travel. We 
use photographs. Poetry very seldom. Reports 
usually in one week. Payment made on purchase; 
rates vary.” 


The Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Arthur Edwin Krows, Editor. Issued 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use no fiction 
2000 word articles—forward-looking, but not tech- 
nical material. Articles on events of interest dur- 
ing month of publication. We use action shots, 
unusual, photographically beautiful. No poetry. 
Reports are made promptly upon receipt. Pay- 
ment is approximately 2c a word. Made month 
of publication.” 


Movie Magazines 

Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Laurence Reid, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year.| “We use no fiction 
material. We use interviews with stars on assign- 
ment to free lance and staff writers. We use @ 
few news photos. Reports are made upon fe 
ceipt. Payment is $50.00 to $75.00 on accept 
ance.” 

Photoplay Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 in United States; 
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3.00 in U. S. possessions and Canada and New- 

foundland; $5.00 elsewhere. “Fiction material con- 
sists of themes dealing with motion picture stars 
or life in the movie colony—Hollywood—with 
strong romantic appeal. Also mystery plots with 
a Hollywood locale. Length: from 2500 words 
and up. Article material used is of two kinds: 
1. Personality sketches of popular and new stars 
which contain unusual material obtained from 
writer’s personal association with or observation 
of star rather than from standard publicity sources. 
9. Unusual material on behind scenes in Holly- 
wood. We use unpublished photographs of stars 
not obtained from standard publicity sources. For 
example, childhood pictures, snapshots. Reports 
are made within from two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is flat rate from $50.00 up; payable on 
acceptance.” 


Publishing Houses 


Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Mary B. Thomas, Edi- 
torial Desk. “We are Greeting Card publishers. 
We are in the market now for Birthday and 
Convalescent texts, both the conventional and 
the ‘cute’ or ‘idea’ type. We also need texts for 
other Everyday numbers. Christmas sentiments 
will be read after August first, and Valentine, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day and Grad- 
uation in season. Reports are prompt. Payment 
is 50c a line, on acceptance.” 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. W. W. Norton, Editor. 
“We publish book-length fiction and non-fiction. 
Reports are made within two weeks. Payment 
is on royalty basis.” 





A Pulp Paper Professional Defends 
Himself and Friends 


Samuel Taylor, a well known steady selling 
pulp and slick paper author advises a study of the 
pulps for a fundamental understanding of the 
bare bones of story structure. 


Sir: 

As one with a number of both pulp and slick 
detective yarns under my belt, I wonder if I can 
in a small way take issue with Leonard B. Rosbor- 
ough’s “Murder in the Pulps—or He Lit a Ciga- 
rette,” in your July issue. 


It is true that some pulp yarns overdo the 
cigarette and the drink as “business,” that the 
dialogue and the substitutes for “said” are not 
always above reproach, that characterization some- 
times could be improved, and that, in an attempt 
at a dramatic opening and suspense, writers over- 
work certain conditions. However, Rosborough 
is trying to throw the baby away with the dirty 
bath water. 


Mr. Rosborough entirely missed three vital 





WRITERS' WAR BABIES 


Since war was declared I have received hun- 
dreds of letters asking how it will affect writers. 
They should have asked how it will affect 
readers. 

Most readers read to forget the strain of every- 
day existence. In these times of stress the reading 
of magazines is sure to increase because it will 
provide “escape” from the stream of war “news.” 
Editors plan to profit from this by offering more 
stories. Writers should do likewise, but will they? 
Being a temperamental lot, many will let the 
war interfere with their writing. 

When an editor demanded delivery of an or- 
dered serial, my client alibied: “I’m too upset 
by this terrible war to write.” 

Other editors report fewer submissions from 
their regular contributors. You will see many 
a new name in your favorite magazine; names 
of new writers who are filling the gaps left by 
the “upset” professionals. 

If you want to be one of these new writers to 
cash in, send for my sales plan which explains 
exactly how I can help you get your share of 
these extra checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











POETS: Send self-addressed, stam envelope for 
* 1939 PRIZE PROGRA and descriptive 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of 
which contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
Quarterly prizes, $25 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 











AVOID TECHNICAL ERRORS 


IN YOUR STORIES AND ARTICLES 
TWENTY _YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MARINE, RAIL- 
ROAD, AERO AND GENERAL ENGINEERING enables 
me to advise writers on these subjects, saving the expense 
or time for extensive research. Send for my service plan, 
and submit your present problem for free advice. 


RALPH H. SHEPARD 


416 East 106th Street New York City 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Novels a specialty, new rates 25c per M. Eaton's 
Corrasable 20-lb. bond, 13-lb. carbon free, flat 
mailing. Under 10,000 words, 35c¢ per M. 
SCRIPTS THAT ARE A JOY TO READ 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


Twin Elms, Richmond, Mass. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, 1 have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST 


announces: 
SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: Do you know the 


3 cardinal elements in writing’ a salable short short 
story? Be sure to read my informative article, WRIT- 
ING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which appears in 
September WRITER'S MONTHLY, a writers’ journal 
edited by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
teacher. After you read this article you should have 
no trouble in selling your short-shorts! 


LATEST FLASH: Another important article of mine, 
SELLING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, will appear 
shortly in THE WRITER. This article shows in detail 
how a LIBERTY reject was made salable. 


My 19 years’ writing and selling experience will help 
‘na make your stories right. Recent sales of clients 
ave been made to a variety of national markets— 
THIS WEEK, TORONTO STAR, COUNTRY LIFE, 
LOVE STORY, ALL-STORY, EVERYBODY'S WEEKLY, 
THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
THE NEWS SYNDICATE, McCLURE NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE and others. 
The reading and handling fees are very low. $1.00 fee for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. Poems, 50c; 
articles, $2; serials, $5.00. Suggestions for revision offered 
on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions free. 
Reports within a week. My agency is expanding. | need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Writing the Short Short se 
Author: Selling the Short Short Story 


CLOVERDALE FARMS WOODBINE, N. J. 



























Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Waiting, J Writ- 





ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article riting, 2 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
st of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Bers 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
ticulars and a —— copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








WriITER’s DicEst 
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points about pulp stories. (1) They are the beg 
the editors can buy, for what they can afford 
to pay. Personally, I think the editors get some 
awfully good stuff, more than occasionally. Many 
slick stories, polished and honed and sweated 
over, are published in pulps because they were 
a little off-trail for the slicks. Any writer of ex. 
perience knows this. There are, on the 
other hand, stories written for the pulps that are 
equal to stories anywhere. I personally know of 
more than a dozen writers who, like myself, broke 
into the slicks with a pulp story sent to the big 
books just for the “dare” of it. 


A writer doesn’t generally know until editorial 
and other congratulations begin showering in, that 
he’s turned out a “natural.” So the pulps publish 
many “naturals.” The detective pulps have pub- 
lished the three best stories I ever wrote. That 
might not be saying much, but at least I’ve shoved 
a number into the slicks for a dime a word, which 
gives a basis for comparison. 


(2) These pulp stories, with all their minor 
faults, are the best the writers can turn out. They 
offend Mr. Rosborough, but they do not offend 
the authors. The authors are trying for drive 
and power and story, and if they get that they ure 
satisfied. Mr .Rosborough might reflect on the fact 
that many writers have killed themselves as writers 
by straining for polish and style rather. than for 
drive and power. The story counts. It always has 
and it always will. And let Mr. Rosborough follow 
the careers of some of these pulp writers as they 
blunderingly, by guess and by God, knock the 
rough corners off their style—as they produce 
successful fiction—and then crack up into the big 
time. 

(3) Pulp editors buy stories. They want meat. 
They won’t buy a platter full of garnish; they 
demand a steak in the center of it. Garnish, after 
all, makes a thin meal. Slick editors want the 
steak and the garnish, they want the ketsup and 
the salt and pepper. When the steak arrives, done 
to a turn, smothered in mushrooms, with a piece 
of lettuce and a slice of tomato on the edge of 
the platter, and parsley here and there, the thing 
is a beautiful sight to behold—and will also stick 
to the ribs. Now, Mr. Rosborough shouldn’t forget 
that the ravenous pulp editor dreams of the same 
dish, His mouth waters at thought of it. Occ 
sionally, as I have pointed out, he does get it. 
But he doesn’t have the cash on the line to get 
as much of it as he craves. So he takes his meat 
a little burned at times, and a bit raw at other 
times, and he gets down to hamburger on occa- 
sion. But he is strictly carnivorous. He has to 
have meat. He can smell meat through a veritable 
trash can of “rasps” and “grates” and “grinds” 
and lean tanned characters and cigarettes tapped 
on thumbnails. But you can’t fool him with 
garnish. If the meat isn’t there, he doesn’t buy. 
Mr. Rosborough could do very well, I imagine, 
to acquire a little of this smell for blood.—S. T. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


Chis morning’s mail contained a check in full advance payment of a year's work 
with me. Such payments are not uncommon, of course. Many clients like to pay 


n advance to obtain the cash discount because, after some experience of my way 


f working, they know they can safely trust me for a year ahead to do my best tor 
them. But this check differed from the usual one in that it wasn’t the client’s 
personal check ; it was one received from Modern Romances for an accepted story 
this new writer's first sale at two cents a word. 

This client worked with me in the Criticism and Sales Service, with this happy result of a 
first sale. Now she wants to do some planned, intensive work with me. This is her letter 
accompanying the return of the editor’s check to me: 

“And now I should like to prepare to write for the high-class smooth-paper magazines. I 
am sure you can make this possible if anybody can. That is why I am sending you my nice 
check.’’* 

In this mail, too, I have received advance copies of another new writer's first novel, “BAR- 
RIERS TO EDEN,” with which I also dealt in the Criticism and Sales Service. The author, 
Dr. Frank Thompson, very kindly offers to tell prospective clients what he thinks of my 
Service.” 

I am sometimes asked whether I also deal with non-fiction. I do, of course, and here’s a 
telegram just received from the editor of Physical Culture, regarding another manuscript dealt 
with in The Criticism and Sales Service: 

“Can offer $100.00 for Birth Control article. Please rush decision.” 

You will agree that anyone who can sell an article dealing with so difficult 
a subject as this can sell any good article! 

+ 


Names on request. 


44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” FREE on request. 
t tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 fc any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ rO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 

ing “‘short short-stories’’); tor longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 

sand words (or fraction thereafter Manuscripts The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 

40.000 to 75,000 words, $25.00;75,000 to 100,000 words, My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 

$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00 publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 

made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES each case, thus assuring you of the best personal con- 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION tact with editors. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: No reading fees are charged if you have been earning 
$100 a month for the past year from your writing. (Please give particulars.) I handle the 
work of professionals on a straight 10°¢ commission basis, providing both New York and Holly- 
wood representation, keeping you posted on current market requirements, furnishing advance 
tips from editors, endeavoring to get vou into better markets, bettering your rates, and securing 
you special orders whenever possible. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ''The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); ‘Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks'’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell‘' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50); etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive . : - . - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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WHISTLES BLOW, CROWDS CHEER 
AS UNDERWOOD REACHES THE 
HIGH-WATER MARK OF TYPE- 
WRITER PRODUCTION 
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The 5 Millionth Underwood...Grand 





ret 
Prize of Great Nationwide Contest i \ 
...24 Underwood Portables as \Yy 


, = Additional Prizes - 
WVE MILLION Standard Underwoods! Back of that ig 
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high-water mark figure, which does not include 


5 j ¥ 
enormous production of Underwood Portables, is a story ’ siti neh reg = : ond 7 \| 
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Five million Standard Underwoods! In that figurs ue, New York, N. Y., before midnight 
crystallized the net result of the Underwood policy ot November 15, 1939. The jude uh 
. , = . tons will be final, willaward the 
1 eering . of striving constantly in its sith 4 
perpetual pioneering . . fs cor y TCA ENE 
great Laboratories to make the Underwood Typewrit saci hace: Sin susie all ae 
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a tool of ever increasing usefulness to American business nd Underwood Master Typewriter f 
l he a led. An Underwood Porta ’ 
) se bbe he giten each f the 24 entrants 
T . : dh . eceiting honorable mention Entr 
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chines. . Cari Paper Rit sar thers . vist? TH 
One Park Avenu New York, N UEF F ny Underwood Dealer or by yu 
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Sales and Service Evervwhere, Under iT 
Fisher Speeds the World's B {rep New York, N 
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